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CHAPTER XI. 
AU REVOIR. 


Ir is blowing a gale from the north-east and the last lingering 
leaves are being torn from bare boughs and hurled hither and 
thither in lawless frenzy; the same blast which swirls them 
along, crisp and crackling, is touching up the colour in my 
cheeks and spreading its carmine across my nose. But of roseate 
nose and cerulean lips I am heedless, for am I not conducting 
Allan Vaudrey to the station in blissful dual solitude? Have I 
not distinctly and articulately assured him that Mr. Mansfield is 
to me an unpleasing person? Have I not indistinctly and in- 
articulately conveyed to him the understanding that my hand is 
not a free one to deal that persevering gentleman an open facer, 
but is tied and restrained by gratitude to Sir Joseph Yarborough 
for favours past and to come? [I find it necessary to hint this 
with judicious delicacy, for, at the bare idea of coercion, Mr. 
~ Vaudrey has fired up with unnecessary energy. 

‘It is most disgraceful to put on pressure under the circum- 
stances,’ he says angrily. 

‘ Dear me, you are so fussy!’ I remark plaintively. ‘There is 
no pressure put upon me, but can’t you imagine that it is wiser 
sometimes to temporise ? ’ 

‘Yes, perhaps so,’ he answered with a sigh. ‘I suppdése I am 
temporising myself, if it comes to that, but it won’t be for long. 
You understand me, Esmé, don’t you? It seems heartless to say 
more, or indeed to speak about myself at all when it is a question 
of days how long my father lives.’ 
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‘Is he really so ill as that?’ I ask, awestruck, even in the 
midst of my joy. 

He nods significantly in reply, and turns his head aside. We 
pace along in silence. I am brimming over with sympathy and 
don’t know how to express it. To say ‘I am sorry’ sounds feeble ; 
I should say that if his horse or his dog were ill, and in the pre- 
sence of this great woe I can but be mute. I steal my hand out 
of my muff and half stretch it out to stroke his coat sleeve ; but 
shyness at the thought of touching him suddenly seizes me and 
I draw it back again. 

Afterwards I regret my uneasy self-consciousness ; he would 
have understood what I meant and not have suspected me of any 
unmaidenly demonstration. 

Presently we reach the gate in the wall which bounds Sir 
Joseph’s grounds. The station is only two minutes’ walk along 
the road, and the groom will be there with Mr. Vaudrey’s 
luggage. 

*I must say good-bye here,’ I tell him gently. 

‘ Well, good-bye,’ he replies, and takes both my hands firmly 
in his. His grey eyes are wet, but not at the short parting from 
me; the thought of a longer, more awful parting has moistened 
them, and the near shadow of Death stands between us. How 
can we chatter idly of meeting soon again, when we both know it 
will not be until the grave has closed over his father ? 


CHAPTER XII. 


HIS LETTER. 


Arter this I watch the ‘Morning Post’ anxiously. That well- 
informed journal contains daily bulletins of the state of Sir 
Joshua Vaudrey’s health. It is the dull time of the year, and the 
announcements that ‘Sir Hezekiah Longstaff and Dr. Jacobson 
visited Sir Joshua Vaudrey yesterday, and pronounced,’ &c., are 
given a more prominent place in the column than they would be 
in May or June, when the postponement of the Duchess of B.’s 
dance, or the engagement of Lady Grace Highclere, would most 
probably have hustled them into an out-of-the-way corner. 
Three days after Allan Vaudrey’s departure I read :— 
‘The operation performed yesterday upon Sir Joshua Vaudrey 
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by Sir Hezekiah Longstaff was successful, but the patient’s 
strength is not satisfactorily maintained.’ 

‘That means that they have killed the poor old boy,’ I con- 
clude with a sigh. In a day or two he dies; and the newspapers 
are full of the usual obituary notices. 

‘One might really imagine that an errand-boy had never been 
made a baronet before,’ says Frances, as she throws down a Society 
paper. ‘It is a pity, from Allan Vaudrey’s point of view, that 
the exalted honour was not conferred upon his respected parent 
twenty years ago instead of two; the old gentleman would have 
had time to get over it and add a codicil to his will. He is sure 
to have left every penny with the title in the first flush of his 
delight at hearing himself Sir Joshua’d.’ 

‘I think that I ought perhaps to call and leave a card in 
Grosvenor Square,’ remarks Sir Joseph, who is apparently im- 
pressed at the size of type in which the ‘Times’ retails the 
departed Sir Joshua’s possessions and catalogues his virtues. ‘I 
imagine Mr. Allan Vaudrey will expect some such little attention 
after having stayed with us so recently.’ 

I am silent. My lips refuse to articulate Allan Vaudrey’s 
name to my satisfaction nowadays; they either shoot it out with 
appalling suddenness, or else mumble it with suspicious indistinct- 
ness. 

‘Yes, I think you ought to call, dear,’ agrees Frances, ‘and it 
is like your kind heart to have suggested it. But before the 
funeral, would you? Don’t you think after it is all over would 
be the right time ?’ 

Quick as lightning it flashes across me that she wants him to 
find out about the will. But why should I trouble myself over 
her schemes? Allan and I understand one another. 

Of course Sir Joseph will call after the funeral—had always 
meant to call after the funeral. Frances makes him do exactly 
as she likes, to Jacquetta’s growing uneasiness ; that worthy dame 
is accustomed to dividing her knight with a bevy of Eva Fentons 
or Hilda Wilsons, but has betrayed a heavy resentment lately at 
seeing him heed so exclusively the voice of one fair charmer. She 
decidedly agrees with the old proverb that ‘there’s safety in 
numbers.’ 

I cogitate much over a letter of condolence to Mr. Vaudrey. 
A hateful, difficult composition is such a letter in any case, but 
how much more hateful and difficult in this case, when I feel so 

16—2 
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tenderly and yet.must express myself so guardedly! I tear up 
half-a-dozen rough copies in despair; then I think that I had 
really better not send anything ; I leave the writing-table and go 
for a walk, but the thought of him in that big gloomy house all 
alone with his trouble drives me in again, and I dash off this— 


‘Dear Mr. Vaudrey, 
I am so very, very sorry. 
Yours truly, 
EsME NUGENT.’ 


and post it myself. 


The days drag slowly along leadenfooted. I hate myself for 
flaunting about in colours when he is surrounded by the sable 
trappings of mourning and plunged in all the harrowing details 
of a funeral, but dare venture no farther in my sympathy than 
to don the most elderly garments of my wardrobe. Thus dowdily 
attired I spend most of my time pacing the chestnut-walk and 
gazing into the grey river. The warm, cosy, commonplace atmo- 
sphere indoors jars on my highly wrought feelings at this crisis 
in my life. Ican muster up courage and sequence of ideas to 
follow Jacquetta in her benevolent vagaries, and found a positive 
balm to my nerves in the complicated accounts of the Marylebone 
Association for Befriending Young Servants which I checked for 
her the other morning; but the tittle-tattle and chitter-chatter 
which surrounds Frances from morning to night drives me dis- 
tracted—for Frances is rapidly becoming as great an authority in 
the village as at Riverdale Place, and holds daily levées of imita- 
tive damsels and admiring swains. From them and from her I 
escape as best I may—not that they make much effort to detain 
me—and pace and stroll up and down the river walk, alternately 
bemoaning the grief my dear love must be feeling, and building 
castles in the air. 

Modest castles they are ; in fact, to be literal, not castles at all 
—edifices more bijou than palatial. In my forecastings we are 
never rich, Allan and I. I have laid to heart many wise lessons 
during the last few weeks, and have by no means such exalted 
ideas of my own deserts as in my Billington days. If I am happy 
enough to marry the man I love, I must not expect much else 
from Fate. In my airiest architecture we are settled in a nice 
house in town, and Allan has been lucky enough to get some good 
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appointment which adds jam to our bread and butter; I have 
more humble dreams than this, but in the lowliest of them Allan 
and I are always together. 


It is the day after Sir Joshua’s funeral—the first day on which 
Allan could possibly come and see me. 

At breakfast Sir Joseph announces his intention of going up 
to town by the 11.5 train. 

I wonder within myself whether he intends to make that call 
in Grosvenor Square, but I am too shy toask. No one else seems 
to think of it, and Frances merely inquires what train he will 
return by, as she would like to walk to the station to meet him. 

‘I don’t think Allan will come to-day,’ I say to myself as I 
button my coat after breakfast. I am in a hurry to get out, and 
have fallen so complete a prey to the fidgets this morning that I 
feel I must walk them off. 

But I do think he will come to-day, though I try to fortify 
myself against possible disappointment ; and while stoutly assuring 
myself that he must have fifty claims on his time and attention, 
that business is business, etcetera, etcetera, I put on my hat 
with particular attention, and spend at least ten minutes in 
fixing my hair under it to my satisfaction. 

I make straight for the chestnut walk; there is one bend 
of it which overlooks the road from the station, and here I take 
up my quarters, walking a hundred yards one way and then back 
again, with eyes glued to the road below, having a vivid recol- 
lection of the Sunday afternoon when I missed him. Of course 
he could not possibly be here before eleven, so for the first half- 
hour I muse tranquilly enough and wave my hand to Sir Joseph 
with a comparatively serene mind as his quick blue roan bears 
him along to the station. 

When the 11.15 from London steams down the line, my heart 
goes pit-a-pat. Presently there emerge from the station two 
open flies and a dogeart. The dogcart belongs to the Vicarage, 
and the flies contain two fat men and a thin woman of the 
people. Half-a-dozen pedestrians pass under my observatory. I 
have forgotten what they were like before they turn the corner— 
all I know is that Mr. Vaudrey is not among them. 

How foolish of me to think it even possible that he could 
have been in this train! Such haste would have been indecent, 
positively indecent under the circumstances. No, but he may 
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come by the 12.10; it is much more likely. The 12.10 would 
leave him time to give a. few instructions after his breakfast, 
before he drove off to Waterloo. 

Between 11.15 and 12.10 one would think I might relax a 
little ; but no, my self-imposed beat has a fascination for me, and 
I am too restless to do aught but pace, pace, pace up and down. 

At 12.10, flushed and hot in spite of the high cold wind, I go 
through the same round of expectation and disappointment. 
Allan is not in this train. He will not come this morning, I 
suppose. 

There is only the 1.20; he is not likely to choose a train 
which would bring him to the house just as we are lunching. 
No, of course not; but all the same I may as well walk about 
here as do anything else. 

When the 1.20 arrives, as blank and as uninteresting to me as 
its predecessors, I suddenly feel conscious that I am frightfully 
tired. I am never much of a walker at any time, and this 
morning fatigue, excitement, and disappointment have combined 
to break my back. I trudge slowly towards the house, foolishly, 
unreasonably cast down. 

‘It may be true that it was absurd to expect him so soon,’ I 
say to myself, ‘ but if our places had been reversed J should have 
hurried to him by the first train this morning. I must love him 
better than he loves me.’ 

Frances is standing at the morning-room window, and as I 
approach the house she runs to open the garden door for me. 
There are red rims round her eyes, though she greets me in her 
usual light tone. + 

‘You look as if you had been on a pedestrian tour and had 
found it less lively and more tiring than a treadmill. Get ready 
for lunch, you silly old thing,’ with an affectionate stroke on my 
arm that brings the tears to my eyes. 

‘Who will come with me this afternoon ?’ demands Jacquetta 
at lunch. ‘I want to drive over to Thurston and call upon Mrs. 
Kingslake.’ 

She half turns to me as she speaks, being accustomed to my 
ready companionship at all times; but this afternoon ropes would 
not draw me from home, and I throw an appealing glance to 
Frances. 

‘I should like to go so much, Jacquetta, if you will have me,’ 
she responds readily ; ‘only do you mind starting early, so that 
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I shall be back in time to meet Sir Joseph at the station at a 
quarter to five ?’ 

‘I have to be back here at half-past four,’ returns Jacquetta, 
none too well pleased. ‘The carpenter is coming up from the 
village to take my designs for a new overmantel.’ 

I watch them drive off with heartfelt satisfaction. I have the 
house to myself this afternoon, be it for weal or for woe. Iam not 
a religious girl—not even a good girl, Iam afraid, but directly they 
drive away I run up to my room and throw myself on my knees. 
A sort of bargaining with Providence is running through my mind. 
Allan Vaudrey, goodness, and poverty, or at best a modest com- 
petence, seem ranged together ; but if Allan Vaudrey come not 
I shall never have the courage to be good and poor alone. 

The weary moments dawdle one after the other. In November 
an afternoon cannot be long drawn out, yet it seems an eternity 
to me; and with the lengthening shadows of evening despair 
settles upon my heart. 

In vain I remind myself that this morning I had been sure 
that to-day was too soon to expect him. In vain I attempt to 
persuade myself that his recent loss demands more time, a longer 
mourning; that to-day was too early for him to seek my sympathy 
and form new ties. A black, unreasoning dread overwhelms me. 

The carriage returns with Jacquetta; but I remain in the 
fireless library, whither I have retreated because it commands a 
good view of the entrance drive. 

Presently I hear a banging of doors and a pounding of foot- 
steps, and I am unearthed by the youngest and callowest of 
Jacquetta’s henchmen. 

‘If you please, ’m, her ladyship’s love, and would you kindly 
join her ladyship in the morning-room ?’ 

I cannot say I am ill—it would be true, but not expedient— 
80 listlessly dragging my weary limbs along I betake me to the 
morning-room, where Jacquetta is fortunately too absorbed in her 
designs to notice my white face and trembling hands. 

‘Look here, Esmé, she cries excitedly, ‘ here’s a Chippendale, 
and here’s a Louis Seize. Which do you like best?’ 

And she flourishes two sheets of paper before my undiscerning 
eyes. The village carpenter is ‘standing meekly by.’ He and 
Jacquetta are old allies; the house teems with weird pieces of 
furniture, joint products of her fertile brain and his undaunted 
hand. 
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‘I like the Louis Seize best myself,’ she continues, waving 
her right arm, whence I am happily enabled to gather which is 
the Louis Seize, ‘but Briggs seems to think there might be a 
little difficulty about the inlaying.’ 

‘Ah—h! yes. Perhaps the Chippendale would be safer,’ I 
am inspired to answer. 

‘And yet it is so monotonous always doing the same thing,’ 
objects Jacquetta dubiously. ‘You see we have done so much 
Chippendale for this room that I thought a Louis Seize over- 
mantel would be a nice change.’ 

‘Why not combine the two, my lady?’ begins Briggs, but 
pauses respectfully as with a bustle and a rush of cold air. Sir 
Joseph Yarborough and Frances enter the room. 

Frances comes straight up to me and stands between me and 
the light, while Jacquetta vociferously lays the question of Chip- 
pendale versus Louis Seize before her spouse. 

‘Come upstairs,’ whispers my sister. ‘I have something to 
tell you.’ 

I knew she had from the moment she came into the room, but 
she can only have heard her news from Sir Joseph on his way from 
the station, I swiftly argue, and I will hear it from him too; I 
will believe nothing at second hand, nothing that has filtered 
- through Frances. 

I put her impatiently aside—to my dying day I shall hate 
grey fox for the remembrance of her soft boa which falls over my 
shoulder as she moves—and turn to Sir Joseph, who is for the 
moment Jacquetta’s prey; but not for long will he listen to her 
discourse—he is bursting with news and swelling with importance. 

‘H’m, ha! It isa matter for daylight, it appears to me,’ dis- 
missing Briggs and the designs with a summary wave of the hand. 
‘ You had better come and see her ladyship again in the morning, 
Briggs. Good evening to you. Well, well,’ with a sigh of relief 
as he sees his audience before him, ‘I have a sad piece of news. 
I went to call on young Vaudrey this morning, and found him very 
much cut up. And would you believe it,’ looking round triumph- 
antly upon the womenkind hanging on his words, ‘ his father has 
only left him ten thousand pounds out of that enormous, that 
colossal fortune? They say in the City to-day that at least two 
millions will go with the baronetcy to the son in India,’ 

Sir Joseph clears his throat and pauses. 

~§ What a shame!’ exclaims J acquetta indignantly. 
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‘Yes, it is too bad,’ echoes Frances, and again moves between 
me and the lamp. There is more to follow evidently. 

‘He is a sensible fellow, young Vaudrey,’ says Sir Joseph, and 
my straining ears catch a stiffer, more set tone in his voice, as if 
his words had been prepared beforehand. ‘He sees quite plainly 
that life in England on such an income is impossible, and he is 
going off to the Colonies at once. He said he should start in a 
day or two and visit his brother in Bombay on the way out. He 
begged me to convey his apologies for not being able to run down 
and say good-bye,’ goes on Sir Joseph, addressing himself im- 
partially to Jacquetta, Frances, and me ; ‘and by the way, Esmé, 
he said you had been kind enough to write him a letter of con- 
dolence. He asked me to be the bearer of a note in reply,’ 
fumbling in his breast-pocket. 

My heart gives a great bound of relief—a letter for me! 

‘Thank you,’ I murmur; and muster up courage to give Dachs 
a piece of tea-cake with careful deliberation. I cannot open that 
' wonderful, that fateful letter before them all; yet to take to my 
heels too suddenly would certainly awaken suspicions. 

‘How you do stuff that dog!’ interposes Frances mercifully. 
‘You had much better leave him alone and come upstairs with 
me, while I take my things off.’ 

Once outside the door I shoot from her arm like an arrow from 
a bow, and in two seconds am crouching, panting, by the firelight 
in my bedroom while I tear open my letter. I will not even stop 
to strike a match. 

How white the page looks! How short it is! 

‘Dear Miss Nugent,—I thank you for your kind letter. Sir 
Joseph will tell you that I am leaving England, and am sorry not 
to be able to call and say good-bye. I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
ALLAN VAUDREY,’ 


CHAPTER, XIII. 
TEARS, IDLE TEARS. 


THE small sheet of note-paper falls from my hand and a cold 
shiver runs over me. My body aches and my mind seems be- 
numbed. 
Painfully I grope my way to the sofa close by, and bury my 
face with a vague sensation of hiding from my trouble; but 
16—5 
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with the contact of the soft cushions I find that my cheeks 


are wet. 
I jump up in sudden fear lest grief should overwhelm me 


utterly. 

‘Dinner, you fool!’ I exclaim aloud. ‘Remember you have 
to appear at dinner!’ 

And I rush up and down the room from window to door, 
clenching my hands and biting my lips in agonised effort to get 
the mastery of the hot tears which stream down my face. But 
stream they will, in spite of the compact I would fain make with 
them, that if they will only wait awhile they shall have free play 
by-and-by. 

‘You poor-spirited craven!’ I exclaim ‘aloud as I am forced to 
acknowledge their existence and mop them up, ‘do you want to 
proclaim to Jacquetta, to Sir Joseph, to Eva Fenton, to Paton, 
to the very footmen, that you are jilted and forsaken ?’ 

For one wild moment I feel that I must give way utterly; it 
would not be so hard to bear, I fancy, if I could have my cry out. 
Then, summoning up my courage, I picture to myself the fuss at 
the dinner-table if I fail to appear,—the cause must indeed be 
mighty which keeps one from ones dinner!—and the curious 
glances I shall infallibly encounter if I do appear with swollen 
features and crimson eyes. My small, pale visage has the unhappy 
trick of showing traces of tears for hours afterwards. 

Braced by the fear of that inquisitive scrutiny, I plunge my 
face in a basin full of cold water, pull my hair well over my eyes, 
and rush downstairs again with the courage of despair. I am 
afraid to be alone, and I surely can trust myself not to give way 
in public. Tremblingly I turn the handle of the morning-room 
door, and fortune favours the brave. Jacquetta is in solitary 
possession, far too occupied with a new song which demands a 
double accompaniment of guitar and piano to heed my red eyes 
and blurred features. 

‘Oh, there you are, Esmé!’ she exclaims, ‘I was just wonder- 
ing where you had got to. Do come and play the accompaniment 
for me, like a dear; and could you just hum the words while I 
get these guitar chords in right time?’ 


s . + . « . cy 


At night grief has its way ; but through all my floods of tears 
and bitter bemoanings anger and hurt pride stand in the back- 
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ground, ready to come forward and strengthen me when the first 
outburst of disappointment is over. 

How dare he treat me so cavalierly ? 

Running away, positively running away lest he should be 
entrapped. Entrapped by me! Just Heavens, how I have mis- 
judged that man! What meanness, what cold calculation lie 
hidden beneath his open face and genial bearing! 

Even in his rude farewell how cautiously he has entrenched 
himself behind Sir Joseph Yarborough, actually making that old 
windbag the unconscious witness of his uncivil leave-taking—‘ He 
begged him to convey his apologies, ete. etc.’ 

Well, there is one consolation. No one but Frances knows 
of my discomfiture ; I shall at least be spared the pity of those 
around me. 

But even as I congratulate myself, the recollection of that 
forced tone in Sir Joseph’s voice when he announced Allan’s 
departure recurs to my mind ; and I remember also how studiously 
he averted his eyes when he handed me the note. 

That, indeed, would be the finishing touch—public sympathy 
under my wrongs! With hot flushes of shame and indignation I 
breathe a determined vow that if any such suspicion be afloat by 
no demeanour of mine shall it be strengthened. 

Next morning I open my eyes with a heavy sense of trouble 
before I am sufficiently awake to know what it is; then, as full 
recollection returns to me, I close them again and feebly attempt to 
snatch back my drowsy unconsciousness. In vain, of course ; and 
to my mental woes are added the dull headache and smarting eyes 
which naturally result from a nocturnal orgy of tears. 

‘If I only had something to do,’ I moan as I turn uneasily in 
my bed to avoid even the dull light of a winter’s morning, ‘I 
could face existence more cheerfully.’ Something todo! The 
cry of half womankind. Not a self-set, purposeless hammering at 
some fine art; but steady hard work for an intelligent end—work 
which, though oftentimes a weariness to the flesh, yet in itself 


carries its own reward. 
Get leave to work 
In this world—’tis the best you get at all, 


But what work, I ask myself, can I do? Surely, if I had any 
natural bent worth cultivating, it would have shown itself before 
this. I can play a little, sing a little, paint a little, and talk bad 
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grammar with an insular accent in three foreign languages; but 


not one of these accomplishments presents itself to me just now - 


in the guise of a comforter. 

As for pottering about among poor people with a soup-can and 
a tract, I am clearly not fitted for it. I don’t know what to say 
to them, and they only ask me for money. Besides, I am not in 
a position to play the Lady Bountiful legitimately ; both the soup 
and the tract are Jacquetta’s. 

At breakfast I make studious conversation, though each morsel 
of food and each inane remark stick painfully in my throat; and 
find, to my disgust, that I am seconded with suspicious zeal by Sir 
Joseph as well as Frances. They are neither of them at ease, and 
the only thoroughly natural member of our quartette is Jacquetta. 
May her density be for ever blessed! 

‘Will you write some notes for me this morning, Esmé?’ she 
exclaims. ‘I have more to do before lunch than one pair of 
hands can get through, and I thought perhaps you would under- 
take the tickets for the Mothers’ Tea Meeting ; a ticket must be 
sent to each mother with a note to say that I expect them all to 
bring their own knives and tea-spoons.’ 

Eagerly I promise to convey the desired information to the 
maternal mind of Riverdale ; but my occupation is unfortunately 
too mechanical to require fixed attention. After I have once 
decided the form of words in which to request the thirty matrons 
to furnish their own hardware, a copying machine might have done 
the rest. The morning-room windows face the garden, and from 
the writing table I look out towards the drenched chestnut 
walk—for yesterday’s high wind has given place to a dull, soak- 
ing rain. 

Can it be only twenty-four hours since I rushed along there— 
full of hope and trembling with delight at the thought of meeting 
my lover? Splash, splash—a big tear drops on the envelope 
addressed to Mrs. Briggs, worthy spouse of the artistic carpenter. 

She will think it was done in the post; and I watch the round 
blotch it makes with vacant eyes. Pitter, patter—two more join 
it. Mrs. Briggs will remember it was a wet day. 

A loud, high-pitched voice—Eva Fenton’s—in the passage 
outside interrupts my meditations. 

‘Yes, certainly, Lady Yarborough, you may trust me for 
seeing that they are all right. She is in the morning-room, I 
suppose.’ And that fair damsel bounces into the room. 
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The damp has taken the curl out of her fringe, which hangs 
limply down, and the dye from her cheap black veil is freely 
bestrewn over her glowing countenance. 

‘How d’ do?’ she says with cursory greeting. She has long 
ago grasped the fact that no good will accrue from propitiating me. 
‘Lady Yarborough’s afraid you will make a mess of these ad- 
dresses as you don’t know the people, so she sent me in to help 
you. I’ve come to spend the day,’ she adds, taking off her hat 
at the mirror close by—there is plenty of plate-glass always 
handy in this house—‘ it was really too terrible to contemplate the 
idea of stopping at home in such dismal weather. My!’ with a 
prolonged stare as she catches sight of my ashen countenance, 
‘whatever’s the matter with you?’ 

‘I—I have frightful toothache, I stammer desperately. ‘1 
have had it all night. Please don’t say anything about it. I hate 
having a fuss made over me.’ 

‘Well, yes, it is tiresome,’ assents Eva quietly; and as she 
turns away and bestows her attention upon her own smudged 
complexion I have the pleasing knowledge borne in upon me that 
my fib is unavailing, and that she is cudgelling her brains as to 
what can have upset me so. 

‘Mr. Mansfield been here since Sunday?’ she inquires briefly. 

‘ No—yes—I really don’t remember,’ I say indifferently. If 
Miss Eva likes to imagine that I have been weeping for him, she 
may; and yet an inconsistent twinge shoots through me that 
even thus distantly his name rather’than Allan’s should be con- 
nected with mine. 

‘Has Sir Joseph been very wearing?’ she asks again, pulling 
out a hairpin and making angry dabs at her straightened locks. 
The obstinacy of their limpness is evidently aggravating her. 

‘Not at all,’ I return stiffly; ‘I never find him wearing, 
as you call it. This is the right address for Mrs. Minchin, is it 
not ?’ 

‘ Ah, well, that depends on how you take him,’ retorts Miss 
Fenton with a spiteful quiver in her voice, and ignoring the en- 
velope I am holding up. ‘I should imagine you would have 
found it very unpleasant to hear him say so often that you are 
staying here on charity.’ 

I will not wrestle with a sweep; but neither will I sit down 
at the same writing-table with a sweep. ‘There is Lady Yar- 
borough’s list, Miss Fenton,’ I say, rising from my seat with as 
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much calm dignity as I can muster. . ‘I will leave it with you so 
that you can address the envelopes and I will finish the notes in 
my own room,’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ADVICE GRATIS. 


THE weary weeks drag on, and how weary they are to me can be 
judged from the fact that in that heavy time anger is my best 
comforter. The days when I can conjure up the bitterest wrath 
against him who is making me suffer so sorely are the least 
painful days to get through. The moments I dread most are 
those weak ones which seize me oftentimes, when a horrible 
longing to see Allan again—only just to see him—makes my very 
heart ache and my spirit faint within me. 

He has left England, so Frances tells me. She has kept up a 

- desyltory correspondence with Mrs. Stuart, at whose house we first 
met him, and hears through her of his departure for India—he 
had time to run down to Loamshire and say good-bye to Mrs. 
Stuart, it seems ! 

Frances was very kind to me at first. She would listen 
patiently with silent tact and sympathy while I rambled on of 
my woes and my wrongs ; but now in these later days she begins 
to turn the subject towards our future prospects. 

‘I always did think the heart a mistaken organ,’ she says one 
day when we are strolling aimlessly through the glass houses, ‘ and 
now I am sure of it. How much more comfortably one would get 
along if one were all head and no heart, metaphorically speaking ! .. 

‘Your well-regulated seat of the affections doesn’t give you 
much trouble,’ I interpolate enviously, with an admiring glance 
at her clear eyes and shell-tinted cheeks. 

‘No, but take your case,’ returns my sister carelessly ; ‘how 
much better off you would be if you could get the upper hand of 
your feelings! Instead of fretting yourself to the figure of a paper- 
knife about some one who doesn’t care for you, you might be 
enjoying every good thing that this world can give.’ 

‘As how?’ I inquire, sniffing greedily at a pink hyacinth 
which has overgrown itself with much forcing. 

Frances ahrugs her shoulders impatiently. ‘You know very 
well what I mean,’ she declares. 
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I answer not. I do know what she means, Does not every 
mental sign-post about the place point out to me that my duty 
is to marry Bryan Mansfield? Do not the broadly expressed hints 
of Sir Joseph, Jacquetta, and their entowrage, intimate what is 
expected of me with frequent insistence ? 

‘ We have been here three months,’ goes on Frances, ‘ and, if 
you remember, when we left Billington we said we would only 
stay for a short time until something turned up. Mr. Bryan 
Mansfield is the best that has turned up; and I think we have 
been here long enough.’ 

‘ Jacquetta is very glad to have us,’ I murmur uneasily. 

‘IT am not so sure about that,’ returns Frances oracularly, ‘and 
I am sure that our position is becoming every day more undigni- 
fied. I have not liked to bother you lately—you have had trouble 
enough—but I really must ask you, Esmé, what you propose that 
we should do.’ 

It suits Frances to identify herself with me for the moment ; 
but in truth she has made herself a home here and I have nof. 
If I were to leave the Yarboroughs now, by the gate of an ap- 
proved marriage, she would easily slide into the place of daughter 
of the house; but with my future uncertain we are still poor 
relations. 

‘Isn’t it horrible to think what money will do?’ I break out 
presently with illogical sequence. 

‘It is more horrible to think what the want of money will do,’ 
says Frances calmly. ‘ Every evil under the sun is summed up 
in it.’ 

‘Oh well,’ in feeble remonstrance, ‘ not every evil.’ 

‘Every evil,’ repeats Frances firmly. ‘It used to be the 
survival of the fittest ; nowadays it is the survival of the richest.’ 

Outside the glass houses the air is sharp with frost and the 
garden desolate with the desolation of January, each twig outlined 
in black precision, each clod barren and dry. We make our way 
to the south wall, and pace up and down, sheltered by the life- 
less peach trees from the biting north wind. 

‘There is always governessing to fall back upon,’ say I, 
dubiously. 

Frances gives a sniff of silent scorn. 

‘I don’t like the notion of it,’ I continue hurriedly, afraid lest 
the very putting the hated idea into words might make it more 
probable, ‘in fact I don’t mind going so far as to say that at 
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present I have not the remotest intention of trying it; but in 
scanning the landscape of our prospects it is as well to look upon 
the worst that may befall us; and if I have to earn my own living 
I don’t see any other way, do you ?’ 

Frances scouts the very discussion with a contemptuous shrug. 

‘There is a glut of women in the market,’ I remark dismally, 
going over the well-known hopeless ground that so many thou- 
sands have gone before ; ‘ unless I try for a cook’s place I am sure 
to be elbowed out by press of competitors, and even in the 
cookery line it is always the men who draw the prizes. Did you 
ever hear of a woman getting 300/. a year and her claret like the 
Nortons’ chef?’ 

‘This is shirking the question,’ says Frances impatiently ; ‘I 
asked you just now what you proposed to do, and you have not 
answered me.’ 

It is my turn to be silent. 

‘I can tell you what I propose,’ she goes on. ‘ To-day is the 
14th of January. I propose that you should become Mrs. Bryan 
Mansfield before February is over; that you should go abroad for 
a month or so (I would recommend the Riviera—Cannes is charm- 
ing in the early spring); that you should take a house in town 

_immediately upon your return, where I will come to you, and we 
will have such a season together !’ 

Her eye brightens, her cheek flushes, and she pushes her hand 
caressingly through my arm. 

I shake it off coldly. 

‘You are very ready to map out my future,’ I rejoin bitterly. 
‘I wonder what you would do if the positions were reversed.’ 

‘Do?’ repeats Frances in righteous surprise. ‘ Why, you know, 
Esmé, I would jump at the idea of marrying a man as rich as 
Bryan Mansfield. More than that, I would marry Bryan Mans- 
field himself this very moment if I could, all besotted with your 
charms as he is—and I can’t imagine anything more trying to a 
woman than to have her sister’s praises perpetually dinned into 
her ears !’ : 

‘Yet you expect that same sister to do a thing which is 
loathsome to her,’ I exclaim violently, ‘in order to make a home 
for you!’ 

Frances lifts her shoulders deprecatingly. She feels she has 
been too anxious, and bethinks her, perchance, of Tallyrand’s ¢ sur- 
tout point de zéle,’ 
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‘It is not expressly to make a home for me, my dear Esmé,’ 
she says with suspicious sweetness ; ‘if it comes to that, you must 
see that Sir Joseph would view your departure from his red-brick 
halls with serene indifference, whereas he would be broken-hearted 
at the mere thought of living without his “naughty little 
Francie,”’ mimicking Sir Joseph’s mouthy intonation. 

‘In fact, no one seems to want me,’ I rejoin with lachrymose 
want of spirit, too miserable to quarrel long with Frances. 

‘Bryan Mansfield wants you,’ she replies, slipping her hand 
through my arm again, with coaxing gesture, and this time I do 
not shake it off; ‘and allow me to tell you that Mrs. Bryan 
Mansfield will have a very jolly time of it. He is awfully good- 
natured, and his wife will twist him round her finger. As to 
money—Sir Joseph says that to put his income at 20,000/. a year 
is a low estimate. I wonder you can hesitate !’ 

‘ He is so second-rate,’ I object comprehensively. 

‘You can’t expect everything,’ oe Frances with vicarious 
and flippant philosophy ; ‘it is betterfor him to be second-rate 
than antique. Now J should draw the line at sick-nursing my- 
self, and yet look what heaps of girls marry rich old cripples and 
then have to spend the best years of their life physicking them. 
There is nothing disagreeable about Mr. Mansfield ; he is young 
enough—not forty, I am sure—and really not at all bad- 
looking.’ 

‘That is a matter of opinion,’ I rejoin bitterly. ‘If a man 
looks like a gentleman he may be as ugly as sin; and if he 
doesn’t, big black eyes and greasy black hair and a straight fat 
nose won’t make up for it.’ 

‘Of course Mr. Mansfield is not so strictly beautiful as Allan 
Vaudrey, if that is what you mean!’ retorts my sisten ‘ But 
Allan Vaudrey has gone away, evidently determined not to marry 
you upon so small an income—and far be it from me to blame 
him,’ with judicial impartiality ; ‘ J would not marry anyone upon 
such prospects myself, though he were a combination of Apollo 
and all the saints. Come, now, Esmé, be reasonable; what can 
you do if you refuse Bryan Mansfield? Take my advice and 
make hay while the sun shines, or the day will come when you 
will bitterly regret your obstinate sentimentality.’ 
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CHAPTER XV. 
ENGAGED. 


‘WELL, Mr. Mansfield, I don’t mind confessing to you that I 
can’t go on like this much longer, and that I don’t know what to 
do or where to turn ’—and I gaze undecidedly at my interlocutor. 

A hard frost has set in, and we are skating on the flooded 
meadows. Sir Joseph fancies himself immensely upon the ice 
and has invited the village to come and admire—has also invited 
Mr. Mansfield down from town. That pillar of the Stock Ex- 
change is not at home upon his skates, and follows me about with 
tottering gait and many a fall. He has succeeded this afternoon 
in making me a formal proposal, which I, as formally, have 
declined; I have then feebly lapsed into argument and exposed 
the weakness of my defences. 

‘ Ah—h, and you will find the world a hard place toa penniless 
girl,’ rejoins Mr. Mansfield, with trite solemnity. 

Just then he staggers, so long and so helplessly that in very 
charity I am forced to hold out a helping hand. He grips it, 
steadies himself, and skates slowly on beside me, still clutching 
‘my hand. 

‘I can afford to give you every luxury, every comfort,’ he 
continues, so painfully in earnest that he quite forgets the 
ludicrous spectacle he is presenting. ‘You shall choose your 
homes ’—emphasising the plural— you shall have your own way 
in everything, and I will devote my life to making you happy.’ 

‘Jt is no use talking any more about it,’ I say firmly. ‘ Please 
let go my hand.’ 

‘ According to your own confession you have no better pro- 
spects in view,’ exclaims Mr. Mansfield. ‘Then why should you 
be so bent upon saying “no”? Think it over and you will change 
your mind. Iam sure I could make you happy, Miss Nugent— 
Esmé—I do love you so awfully,’ and he winks away a tear. 

I shake my head and, freeing my hand by an artful twist, 
skate rapidly off and join the group surrounding Sir Joseph. 

‘How do you do, Miss Nugent?’ says Mr. Douglas Thorpe. 
‘We are going to play hockey. Let me get you a stick.’ 

Mr. Douglas Thorpe is a neat young man, with a very sweet 
smile and a very finished bow-—and that is about the list of his 
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possessions. He is always being started in something fresh by 
his father and always returning to the bosom of his family. 

‘Hockey!’ I exclaim. ‘Isn’t it a very rough game? I 
thought everybody tried to trip up everybody else at hockey.’ 

‘Ah, we don’t play it like that here,’ returns Mr. Thorpe, with 
his engaging smile. ‘Come and take a turn with me, and I will 
tell you all about it.’ 

Mr. Thorpe is an inflammable young gentleman, and has long 
ago given me to understand that my graces have made sad havoc 
of his heart; but as he took care toinform me in the same breath 
that his prospects were nil and his debts portentous, I consider 
myself free to scout his sighs. 

‘ You see what makes hockey perfectly safe for the ladies here, 
is Sir Joseph,’ he explains, with that contempt for Lindley Murray 
which marks the British youth. ‘The other side always let him 
get hold of the ball, and then he trundles it along through the 
goal with everybody skating gently behind him and calling out, 
“Wonderful! Most astonishing !”’ 

‘Nonsense !’ I exclaim. 

‘Fact,’ says Mr. Thorpe; ‘and then we start again from the 
other end, and Sir Joseph makes another goal the same way.’ 

‘Well, I give you fair warning that I am not going to play 
like that,’ I declare, laughing. ‘If I can get the ball away from 
him and make a goal myself, I shall. No, thank you,’ to Mr. 
Mansfield, who has dragged himself up to us by aid of a kitchen- 
chair, and is now valiantly offering it to me; ‘I don’t want to sit 
down ; we are just going to play hockey.’ 

‘Are you?’ asks Mr. Mansfield anxiously. ‘I wish you 
wouldn’t, Miss Nugent; it is a rough game, and you know acci- 
dents on the ice are nasty.’ 

There is a ring of genuine solicitude in his voice which touches 
me. I have no doubt he exaggerates the dangers of hockey—in 
fact from his point of view skating at all is perilous—but I do 
believe he would care, and care very much, if I tumbled upon my 
head and had concussion of the brain, and I don’t think anyone 
else would. 

I turn with a grateful smile. 

‘You needn’t be alarmed, Mr. Mansfield. I am told that the 
hockey played here is of the mildest description.’ 

‘At any rate you ought not to begin with a strap hanging 
down like that,’ he says, pointing to my right skate, from which 
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indeed the ankle strap is dangling. ‘Sit down, and I will put it 
right for you.’ And he kneels cautiously on the ice by aid of his 
friendly. chair. 

As I sit down I shoot an upward glance at Mr. Thorpe ; rightly 
interpreted it means, ‘ Wait for me,’ but apparently he takes it 
the other way, for, after a dubious look at Mr. Mansfield, who clearly 
and palpably wants to get rid of him, he skates slowly away with 
a murmured ‘I will get a hockey-stick for you, Miss Nugent.’ 

Mr. Mansfield, plump on his knees, seizes my foot, holds it up 
in the air, and seems inclined to embrace the sharp edge of my 
skate ; we might serve as models for a Worshipper and Foot. 

‘I do believe if I could only get you to listen to me it would 
make a difference,’ he urges breathlessly. ‘Do you know I have 
loved you ever since I first saw you? I would cut off my right 
arm if it would give you any pleasure.’ 

‘But it wouldn’t, indeed,’ I interpose lightly. ‘ You have got 
hold of the wrong strap.’ 

‘And I will not take “no” for an answer,’ he continues, his 
usually stolid features working with emotion. ‘I shall go on ask- 
ing you to marry me; I haven’t an atom of pride where you are 
concerned.’ 

‘I wonder you haven’t a little more dignity,’ I retort crossly, 
and, jumping up, I skate smoothly away, leaving Mr. Mansfield 
to regain his feet by aid of the chair. 

Sir Joseph and Frances are choosing sides for hockey. 

Frances is looking radiant ; the cold has whipped red roses on 
her cheeks, and her yellow hair is curling crisply under her fur 
toque. She has been much exercised in mind lately about her 
clothes. We have a tiny income from our mother’s side, enough 
to dress upon at a pinch, but I have set my face against our spend- 
ing any of it just now; we can surely rub on fora while, and, 
though Frances has grumbled sorely, she looks charming to-day 
in the green cloth and sable tails of last winter. 

‘I will have Mr. Thorpe,’ she calls out. 

‘Then you must take me too, Frances,’ I say boldly, ‘for Mr. 
Thorpe is my responsible instructor.’ 

‘Very well,’ she agrees. ‘You don’t mind my taking two 
people together, Sir Joseph ?’ 

‘I don’t in the least mind your taking Esmé,’ he says, with 
such rude emphasis that I flush angrily. 

Sir Joseph is flourishing his hockey-stick and disporting him- 
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self generally with the air of a champion skater; I have not seen 
him do anything more imposing than going straight ahead, and 
that with more solemnity than agility; but doubtless ‘he can an’ 
he will’ outshine the best Canadian of them all—‘ he says so, and 
he ought to know.’ 

‘ Now, Frances,’ he exclaims, ‘marshal your forces and let us 
begin.’ 

The bung is produced. Frances leads off with a stroke, Eva 
Fenton passes her, crooks the bung, and surrenders it to Sir Joseph, 
who makes the goal in the identical fashion described by Mr. 
Thorpe. Once is all very well; but when the performance is 
repeated a second time, and I discover that we are really and truly 
expected to spend the afternoon skating slowly behind Sir Joseph 
Yarborough and his hockey-stick, I grow indignant. 

‘This is too absurd,’ I declare to Mr. Thorpe, who is practising 
the outside edge beside me to beguile the time, for Sir Joseph’s 
pace is a measured one. ‘Go and take the bung away from him 
and see what will happen.’ 

‘«“ Not I, says the cow, moo, moo, 
Such a thing I’d never do,”’ 
quotes my cowardly little admirer, with deprecating gesture. ‘The 
angel who guards the gates of Paradise—otherwise old Mrs. Figg, 
the lodge-keeper—would be given strict orders never to admit 
me again, and where should I be then?’ sighing windily and 
amatorily. 

I glance contemptuously around. Frances, with two village 
swains in tow, is Dutch-rolling gently behind Sir Joseph. Eva 
Fenton is attitudinising gracefully in front of Bryan Mansfield 
and his kitchen-chair ; she will scuffle up in a minute in plenty 
of time to chorus delight at Sir Joseph’s third goal. Hilda Davis, 
another girl, and a hobbledehoy who is none too steady on his feet, 
complete the little flock who follow their leader with obedient 
submission. 

‘Then I must do it myself,’ I retort, excited out of my usual 
caution by the frost and exhilarating exercise. ‘A game is a 
game, and I am not going to play like this,’ 

I skate quickly to Sir Joseph’s side and try for the bung. The 
onslaught is evidently totally unexpected, for, to my horror, at the 
first touch of my hockey-stick Sir Joseph’s flies wildly in the air ; 
there is a violent stagger, and before one can draw breath he falls 


heavily on his back. 
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A hushed, awe-stricken pause: then a wild scream from the 
bank where Jacquetta, like a blowsy Hebe, has been superintend- 
ing tea and a bonfire. I fall on my knees beside Sir Joseph’s 
prostrate form; his eyes are wide open, but he makes not the 
slightest movement. 

‘ Are you hurt, dear Sir Joseph?’ I cry in anxious tones. ‘I 
im so sorry. Do say you are not hurt!’ 

No reply; but instead of staring straight up he turns his 
eyes with an angry glare on me, thereby giving instantaneous 
relief to my terror; I think he is more cross than hurt. 

‘Try and get up,’ I exclaim, still quaking. ‘ Let me help you.’ 
And I seize his hand, which he roughly jerks away. 

At this movement the floodgates of sympathy, pent up by the 
first shock, break forth from his faithful. 

‘ Dear, dear Sir Joseph!’ exclaims Eva, casting herself on the 
ice beside him. ‘ How could you be so clumsy, Miss Nugent ?’ 

‘Put your head on my lap till you feel well enough to move, 
darling,’ says Frances. 

‘Oh get some snow to rub his forehead,’ cries Hilda Davies 
distractedly. 

‘ Nasty cropper, that!’ murmurs one village swain sympatheti- 
. eally. 

‘Yes, the ice is awfully hard,’ agrees another. 

‘Can you manage to sit up, dearest Sir Joseph?’ asks Eva 
Fenton. ‘We are all so anxious. Do try.’ 

With judicious assistance, chiefly feminine, the bai knight 
sits up and looks around him. 

Tam still on my knees, close by, and the tears are in my eyes ; 
to tell the truth, I am in a horrible fright. I don’t think Sir 
Joseph is much hurt, but I know he will never forgive me. 

Serub—b! Scrub—b! From behind comes the sound of the 
kitchen-chair heavily pushed along; Jacquetta, skateless and 
goloshed, has been gallantly presented with his prop by Mr. 
Mansfield, that she may hurry to the scene of action. 

‘Are you much hurt?’ she cries anxiously. ‘Is your head 
cut? Sit on this chair, dear.’ 


And having established Sir Joseph upon that ever-useful 


article of furniture, she proceeds to examine him anxiously, 

‘No, my head is not cut, and there are no bones broken, I 
trust,’ he replies, shaking his wrist tentatively in the air; ‘but 
the shock has been tremendous.’ 
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‘T am sure it has,’ I murmur guiltily. ‘I cannot tell you how 
sorry I am to have been so awkward.’ 

No response from Sir Joseph. 

‘How did it all happen?’ inquires Jacquetta. ‘I was not 
looking; the kettle had just boiled over.’ 

An awkward silence. Then, forgetful of that righteous maxim 
‘Whatever happens, never apologise,’ I again raise my unhappy 
voice with 

‘I am afraid it was my fault, Jacquetta. We were playing 
hockey and—and—I got in Sir Joseph’s way.’ 

Sir Joseph gives a short, contemptuous laugh. 

‘That is a very mild version,’ he says, with a nasty sneer. ‘It 
would be more correct to say that Esmé deliberately tripped me up 
with her hockey-stick just as I was making a goal for our side.’ 

Sensation among the bystanders. 

‘Most dangerous!’ murmurs Hilda Wilson. 

‘How could she!’ exclaims Eva Fenton. 

‘It was very clumsy at any rate,’ says Frances severely. 

‘Oh come, Sir Joseph, not deliberately, you know,’ interposes 
Mr. Thorpe in weak remonstrance. 

Jacquetta gazes from one to the other in round-eyed bewilder- 
ment. 

I draw myself up disgustedly. I have apologised enough— 
nay, too much, and Sir Joseph glares at me in vain. 

‘Give me a hand, Thorpe,’ says Mr. Mansfield’s slow voice 
from behind. ‘I have skated from the other side without any 
help and with only two falls. Well, Sir Joseph, are you all right 
again? How did you manage to come such a cropper? You 
rolled over like an intoxicated ninepin.’ 

‘Say rather was pushed over,’ retorts Sir Joseph crossly. 

‘Well, what can you expect if you go in for hockey ?’ returns 
Mr. Mansfield cheerfully. ‘ Miss Nugent, will you tell me if Iam 
managing my left foot any better? Ihave been practising your 
instructions.’ 

And-he skates ponderously off, followed only too gladly by me. 

‘Is that better?’ he says, pausing at the other end of the ice. 

‘T really was not watching,’ I reply. ‘Iam so angry with Sir 
Joseph. How am I to go back to his house and eat his food when 
he treats me so abominably ?’ 

And while the words are yet in my mouth I declare to myself 
that I will marry Bryan Mansfield. 
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He is not slow to see his advantage. 

‘ And why should you go back to his house?’ he asks eagerly, 
‘ Why will you not—~’ 

I raise my hand imperatively. If I allow him to go on talk- 
ing, my resolution will evaporate before his arguments ; he is his 
own worst advocate. 

‘I will marry you if you still wish it after hearing what I have 
to say. Ido not care for you. I would not be your wife if any 
other resource were open to me; I only consent to it now because 
I am homeless, friendless, and not courageous enough to battle 
with the world. At the same time, if I marry you I will do my 
duty towards you to the utmost-of my power. Now, it is for you 
to decide.’ 

‘For me to decide!’ he cries joyfully, his face twitching, his 
hands outstretched. ‘Oh, how can you think I would hesitate? 
It will be the dream of my life to make you happy.’ 


(To be continued.) 





BIRDS OF PREY. 


Birps of prey are objects of interest and consideration from three 
widely different points of view—the gamekeeper’s, the bird 
collector’s, and the true naturalist’s. 

Very few gamekeepers are naturalists, although one might 
suppose their calling would have the effect of making them very 
keen ones. Now and again a keen and intelligent observer is to 
be found in that fraternity, but he is the exception. As a rule he 
is prejudiced against all birds of prey, as was his father before 
him; he considers it his duty to kill anything he thinks to be in- 
jurious to the creatures committed to his charge, and he discharges 
that duty with zeal, although many of his nailed-up collection of 
birds were guiltless of some of the mischief attributed to them. 
Sometimes, too, I have seen amongst them specimens in a state of 
decay which would have fetched him a good day’s pay had he been 
aware of their market value. The bird collector is wiser so far as 
that is concerned. He knows the exact market value of the 
creature he requires, and exactly where to place or dispose of it 
when procured. We have all seen and admired collections belong- 
ing to men of means; well set-up by artists the birds often are ; 
fora man must be an artist to be able to make a dead creature 
appear truly lifelike. And over the trim cases with their labels 
in Latin and English, the gun with which their owner is supposed 
to have shot them may be seen suspended on the wall. No doubt 
some were shot as the visitor is led to suppose; but my pleasure 
in several such collections is often disturbed by the remembrance 
of a gaunt, hollow-eyed man with a hacking cough which was 
never cured, in scanty, dilapidated clothing, and shoes much the 
worse for wear. His gun was rust-eaten, but it was a very sure 
one in his hands. Peregrine or bittern, heron and rail, all fell 
before his aim. He had one terrible weakness, however, poor 
fellow—he drank too freely, and whenever he had procured a good 
specimen his money went freely too. 

When he had anything good his steps were always bent in the 
direction of the collections aforementioned. The poor fellow is 
dead now; a fit of coughing, which caused the rupture of a blood- 
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vessel, ended his life. Silver shot never fails in killing, be the 
bird what it may. 

If the wholesale and, from our standpoint, wanton destruction 
of the most interesting class of our British birds continues, those 
who like to observe them in their native haunts may have to go 
a long distance to do so. In many localities where they were 
once numerous not a single specimen can now be discovered, to 
the sorrow of the true naturalist, who believes that no creature 
was created in vain ; each one has its own work and place in the 
Great Father’s universe. 

On the list of Raptores, the first by right is the golden eagle, 
a noble and very powerful bird. Sportsmen-naturalists have 
described him and his habits accurately ; St. John, Colquhoun, and 
the Highland keepers of the deer forests, besides that practical and 
reliable authority, Macgillivray. This eagle is a bird of the 
mountains ; he does not often leave the rocks for any other pur- 
- pose than a foray for food. My acquaintance with him has only 
been in a state of captivity. Even in that condition, unfavour- 
able as it is to the development of his faculties, I have seen 
enough of his courageous spirit and enormous power of muscle to 
give him plenty of elbow-room. With his master or keeper he 
may get on a friendly footing, but even then his mood is not to 
- be relied on ; his fierce nature will break through and manifest 
itself dangerously at times, and it will never be safe for a stranger 
to get very near him. Chained to a stand he may be, but if the 
chain is as long as it ought to be, it will give him the opportunity 
of showing some of his capabilities. 

The sea eagle has also been described by the above writers. 
With this bird I am better acquainted. He has sometimes visited 
the rabbit links near the sea shore close to my home, and lost his 
life by so doing, for no device was left untried by the warrener in 
order to compass the grand bird’s death. His fee for that busi- 
ness was a guinea. The sea eagle isatrifle larger than the golden 
eagle, and not so neat in his build; in fact there is something of 
the look of the vulture about him. He wanders further afield; 
it is when his plumage is immature, and the tail brown instead of 
white, as is the case when the plumage is perfect, that he is con- 
fused with his nobler relative. When seen side by side the difference 
is great. The golden eagle has a compact muscular form and close 
plumage, a hawk-like bill, his legs are covered as far as the toes 
with feathers, and the toes, with the exception of a few large scales 
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next the claws, are covered with small scales. The sea eagle is more 
lumpish in form, and his plumage is looser; his bill is long, and 
decidedly vulture-like in form, but powerful. His legs are covered 
with scales instead of feathers, and large scales cover the toes also ; 
his tail is white. It is impossible to make a mistake between the 
two birds at any period, if one single trait is remembered, namely 
that the golden eagle is feathered down to the toes, whereas the 
sea eagle’s legs are covered with large scales. 

I have seen the sea eagle when his temper was roused ; he 
was a fine fellow then; the feathers on his head were raised, and 
the hackled feathers on his neck bluffed out, his body in a crouch- 
ing position, and his wings working ready for a spring. His 
appearance then, combined with his yelp, gave one notice in very 
plain language that it would be wise to quit and give him room 
to get better tempered. The two that the warrener shot did not 
die without a fierce struggle, for they were only hit in the wing. 

In a state of captivity the sea eagle is as little to be trusted 
as the golden, especially when out of temper. It is pleasant to 
know that at the present time a few gentlemen who have large 
properties where both species are found have given strict orders 
for the protection of these noble birds; and so the greatest orna- 
ments of the mountain side and the dizzy sea cliff may yet be 
saved from extermination. A price has been set on their heads 
for many years, and a good one too, but not from any protective 
point of view so far as the deer forests are concerned, but because 
they have been in demand as ornaments to decorate the halls of 
sportsmen, or such as were ambitious of being considered sportsmen. 
Forty years ago they were, comparatively speaking, unmolested. 
In 1832, however, Maxwell’s ‘ Wild Sports of the West’ appeared, 
followed in 1844 by that author’s ‘Sports and Adventures,’ In 
the same year Charles St. John’s ‘Wild Sports and Natural 
History of the Highlands’ came out, and after that ‘The Moor 
and the Loch,’ by John Colquhoun. These works all contain truth- 
ful and graphic descriptions of the wild creatures in their native 
haunts amidst the grand scenery of Scotland and Ireland. More 
particularly to Scotland was the interest directed, and deer forests 
rose in value to figures never before looked for. Things were 
done also in the way of moving whole families with their sheep 
and wild Highland cattle in order that these forests might be left in 
possession of the red deer and the golden eagle, which would 
sound strange if told now. 

17-2 
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Any sportsman who-had killed a red deer, stag with royal 
antlers, a golden eagle, seal and salmon, was entitled to the full 
honours of the hunter’s badge. The first-named two gave him 
the privilege of ranking among the first order of sportsmen. 

It was noticed that after the appearance of the works I have 
mentioned stuffed eagles or their heads, with the heads and 
antlers of the red deer, were indispensable decorations of a 
gentleman’s hall if he made any pretensions to be a sportsman. 
Some there were who could by no means lay claim to that title, 
but whose walls were well covered with trophies notwithstanding. 
I have a very vivid recollection of such a one. He had money 
and a fine house, and, to do him justice, he was certainly much 
given to+hospitality. He lived in rather a lonely district, and 
the few there were to visit him were somewhat unsophisticated. 
He was a man of taste so far as colour was concerned, and the 
walls of his hall would have satisfied the fastidious taste of the 
present day, with their soft greenish-grey tint and dado of 
polished oak. A few stained-glass windows gave a rich touch to 
the whole. On the walls, on oak shields, were hung trophies of 
the chase; on a stand in the centre of the hall was a fine eagle, 
well set up. Fronting the entrance door, in the place of honour, 
were a magnificent pair of antlers, whereon hangs a tale. 

After dinner, where the wines were good and generous, he 
would invite his guest or guests to look at what he termed his 
wild beast show. He was a most genial showman, and always 
took pains that everything should be made plain to the most 
limited capacity of mind. When he got in front of that fine pair 
of antlers he would look up at them and say, ‘Ah! well do I 
remember the day when the stag that carried those noble antlers 
fell to my rifle on the rugged heights of the mighty Ben Voirlas. 
Though mortally wounded, he did not fall at once, but came to 
bay in a most determined manner near a huge fragment of rock. 
My gallant Oscar, a deerhound of undaunted courage, was killed 
on the spot—in attempting to pull him down—by one terrific 
stroke from those antlers. Poor Oscar! I have never been able 
to replace him. Sadly dispirited, I was compelled to leave both 
—as evening was near—until the following morning. Just as 
day broke over the mountain tops, with a couple of gillies | 
arrived at.the spot, and found that monarch. of the clouds which 
you see over there standing on the body of the dead stag. To 
level my. rifle and fire was the work of a moment; and he fell 
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dead to the shot. They are fine trophies, each in their way. You 
will observe that the eagle is a grand old bird, for the winters and 
summers of nearly one hundred years, at the least computation, 
have bleached the feathers of his noble head white.’ 

When the reader is informed that the noble pair of horns 
were those of the Wapiti, the elk of North America, and that the 
eagle was the white-headed eagle from the same country, he will 
certainly give the owner of those priceless trophies the credit of 
a very fine and poetical imagination. The fact was, the whole 
collection was purchased. The last time I had the pleasure of 
looking it over the owner was telling a mild and succulent-looking 
individual of an encounter he once had with a gigantic African 
elephant, the skull of which he possessed with a fine pair of 
tusks in it; and he was in the full swing of his narrative. 

‘Ah well, yes, my dear sir; I must allow that nerve is 
required, and a certain amount of coolness too, in that sort of 
encounter. As you observe,a man must have his wits about him; 
but you soon get used to that kind of thing, my dear sir, you 
soon get used to it. I had lost sight of him, you see, in the 
dense jungle, and I could not for the life of me tell whether my 
first shot had told on him. These creatures, huge in bulk as they 
are, move noiselessly, and conceal themselves in the most cunning 
manner. The one whose skull we have before us was an instance 
of that; for before I knew anything of his whereabout he crashed 
out of the jungle and made straight for me, his trunk uplifted and 
trumpeting most fiercely. There was no time to lose. Throwing 
my rifle up, I aimed at one of his eyes ; the shot told, for it entered 
his brain, and he fell with a mighty crash almost at my feet.’ 

According to Eastern tradition, it is the last straw that breaks 
the camel’s back. I fled from the presence of that mighty 
hunter, for I knew the skull had been bought in Wardour 
Street. 

To return to our birds of prey, the noble jerfalcon is only a 
rare visitor of ours; and when he is seen it is only, as a rule, in a 
state of immature plumage. Why he has not been used so much 
as the peregrines we do not know. At the time ‘ Falconer’s 
Favourites’ was published, he was not with them, and that work 
states that all the falcons used in falconry at that date were 
represented in the volume. I once had the pleasure of seeing 
a grand female jerfalcon; quite white she was. The man who 
carried her had a crimson hawking-glove, richly embroidered, on, 
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his hand; it showed off her pure plumage to great advantage. 
She was not hooded, and merely held by the jesses attached to 
her legs. She sat very composedly as he carried her through the 
main street of a small fishing village. I fancy she had been 
flown in the marshes close at hand. It seems to me people were 
not so inquisitive in those days as they are now; the boys were 
certainly not so noisy, and her tranquillity was not rudely dis- 
turbed by them. 

The peregrine ranks with the jer in the falconer’s estimation. 
He is certainly a more tractable bird to deal with than the jer; 
he is better known, and, from what I have been able to gather, is 
preferred to the jer by those who are competent to judge. As to 
his depredations on the grouse moors, that is a matter of opinion 
about equally balanced. There are as many for him as against 
him just now. My own vote is in his favour. I would let him 
and others have free range over all the grouse moors in the king- 
dom. When so-called wise men try to improve natural laws, they 
generally make a bungle of it. I know it to be a fact that in 
some remote districts rarely visited, and not preserved in any 
way, where eagles, peregrines, and other members of the tribe are 
common, the grouse are strong and in good packs ; and that dread 
- scourge of the moors, the disease in grouse, is not known. 

The peregrine is also in request for natural history purposes, 
and he fetches a good price, as one can tell from the number one 
sees set up. 

That beautiful falcon, the hobby—a peregrine in miniature— 
is rarely seen. From my own slight acquaintance with the 
bird, I should say he is more confined to certain localities than 
the other falcons. Well-timbered districts, partially surrounded 
by meadow lands, are his favourite hunting grounds, but when 
seen he ought certainly to be made a note of, for he is a most 
uncommon bird, even in suitable localities. 

That dashing little fellow, the merlin, or stone-hawk—a pigmy 
falcon in comparison with others of his family—frequents the 
moorlands, and prefers the northern counties to the southern 
ones. If he is small, yet his courage is high, for he will kill birds 
you would not think him capable of mastering. I have found the 
small falcons and the sparrow-hawk show a decided preference for 
birds of the finch tribe. The hobby and the merlin will kill the 
skylark, and, when hunger pinches, any bird they can master ; but 
from choice they prefer finches when they can get them. 
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The orange-legged hobby is very rare ; it can only be classed 
as a very occasional visitant. 

Last on the list of falcons is the neat-looking kestrel, or wind- 
fanner, which is as well known to the country children as the 
cuckoo is. ‘ Look at he fannin’ away up there; don’t he winner 
just about,’ you will hear them say sometimes. I know him tho- 
roughly well, both in a wild and a domesticated state. He makes 
a nice pet, for he does not attack your hands ferociously with bill 
and claws like some of the others do, and when he is in full 
feather, as one looks at him, perched on one’s finger, he is a hand- 
some-looking bird—a true falcon, every inch of him, although 
some writers have placed him on the lower form. A great deal 
has been written about him to little purpose. I am sure of one 
thing—he had in times past the honour of being carried on the 
fist for hawking purposes. He is a good mouse-hunter, but it must 
be remembered it is not always a mouse that he clutches when 
he drops down. His diet, like that of the other members of his 
tribe, is a varied one. It is a convenient way of settling the 
question to say that certain of these birds of prey confine their 
pursuit almost exclusively to a few creatures of a particular class: 
and probably it is satisfactory to those who state it to be so. 
That the kestrel does a great amount of good, no one well ac- 
quainted with him and his habits would doubt for a moment; but 
the time comes round when mice are to be found few and far be- 
tween, and the lizard has gone to ground ; and then he must have 
something else. 

A curious thing about the mouse tribe is that there is sure to 
be a very abundant supply where they are not wanted. Just now, 
although I am living in the heart of the country, surrounded by 
woods and fields, I am not able to procure mice for one of my 
pets, although I have offered to pay a penny a head for them. 
The men that thresh the stacks out with their threshing machines 
have been enlisted in this service, but to no purpose.’ I went to 
one lately, as a forlorn hope, but he said: ‘I ain’t had no luck, 
master ; I wishes I had, for ’tis a rare price to offer fcr ’em, an’ 
our job is a dusty one, so a drop o’ beer comes oncommon handy 
to the likes o’ us, I can tell ye. No, we ain’t had no luck at all ; 
you'd hardly believe it, but the last lot o’ stacks as we thrashed 
lately, there warn’t a mouse * aratinthem. As to traps, they 
ain’t no good this time o’ year.’ 

I have proved that, and not to my satisfaction i in this case, for 
I want mice badly. 
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- ‘What the kestrel does at certain times is to take toll from the 
large flocks of birds that congregate in the fields late in the 
autumn, when the acorns are falling, and the beech mast lies 
thick on the ground. The woodpigeons come then in flocks for 
their provender; the outskirts of the woods bordering on the bare 
fields are their favourite feeding grounds. They are good birds 
for the table where their feed is good, and they fetch a fair price 
in the market. Some of the men who can be trusted not to 
meddle with ground game, nor to get into the covers, get permis- 
sion from the farmers to shoot all they can on their grounds— 
leaving a brace or two now and then for the owner’s use when 
required. 

That most wary bird, the woodpigeon, is decoyed within shot 
in this way. Close to the edge of the wood a rough shelter is 
made, looking much like a heap of copse trimming, thrown 
together in as scrambling or loose a fashion as possible. In a line 
with it, and within reach of the man’s heavy gun, a little corn is 
dropped—just enough to make a show—TIndian corn, also peas, 
About midway, or perhaps not quite so far, a tame woodpigeon is 
secured by a string tied round one of his legs, and fastened to a 
peg in the ground. Food is placed there, and water given him; 
and then the shooter gets into his hiding-place. There will have 
been a frost in the night, probably, the sky is clear and bright, 
the air bracing, and there is a light breeze, causing the faded 
leaves to fall in showers of varied tints all round. The decoy bird 
is very comfortable—the position is not new to him; he walks 
about as far as his tether will allow him, bows his head, struts and 
coos. Here comes a flock for their breakfast ; they see him, and 
know by the bird’s movements that food is there. After a ring 
round, they pitch, and begin to walk up to him. Now they have 
found the food ; nearer they come, they are within range. Bang! 
three brace lie dead on the field. 

Gathering up his birds, the man places himself in hiding 
again, and the bird, perfectly unconcerned, presently goes through 
his performance again for the allurement of another flock. 

And now another actor appears on the scene, flashing out into 
the field like a brown streak, and striking the decoy. It is a 
sharp stroke and anu effective one, for the bird falls over on his side 
dead. Recovering himself in the turn, the hawk swoops down on 
his victim. Once more a shot is heard, and the hawk, too, is 
dead. Muttering unheard-of blessings backwards on the author 
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of the mischief, the shooter finds, when he reaches the spot, a male 
kestrel, which, although quite dead, still grasps tightly in one of 
his claws the head of the decoy bird, which he had taken off clean 
when he swooped down. 

A pigeon shooter I knew well used a stuffed woodpigeon, 
fastened to a piece of board, as a decoy. This bird was once 
pounced on by a female kestrel, and she cluttered off with it over 
the stubble. Another of her family joined her, and the pair 
fought like furies for the dummy pigeon. He shot both at one 
shot ; they were not knocked about, the stuffed pigeon received 
the brunt of the charge, and was, to use the man’s own expression, 
‘completely ruinated between ’em.’ The other choice morsels of 
the kestrel are turkey poults of some considerable size, the young 
of pheasants and partridges, and young chickens and ducklings. 
I have seen it stated in very positive terms that he is almost 
guiltless of bird slaughter. That may be so where there are no 
birds—perhaps such places are to be found—though I do not 
know of any. The kestrel will single a pewit out from a flock, 
chase him in grand form, and kill him. I admire him greatly, 
but he is certainly a bird slaughterer. 

That fine bird the goshawk is almost extinct in this country 
now: he was common enough once. According to the old works 
on falconry the very qualities which made him highly prized in 
those days have been the cause of his destruction in modern times. 
He is a bird of most determined disposition, large and powerful. 
Hares, rabbits, grouse, and other creatures of the woods, moors, 
hillsides, and heaths, found in him a most ferocious enemy. He 
looks exactly what he is, a freebooter. Those I have had the oppor- 
tunity of observing were brought over from the continent, where the 
woods and forests are more suited to his particular method of 
capture than ours are. He is very swift for a short chase ; in com- 
parison, that is, with the flight of the jer and the peregrine falcons. 
He has a knack of striking sideways at his quarry, so as to catch 
it under the side of the wing when in full flight; a most deadly 
kind of proceeding. Hares he grapples and clings to with the 
grip of a vice. Puss may jump and rush with frantic mad calls 
of ‘Aunt! aunt! aunt! ’—the cry of the hare in fear and pain— 
but it is to small purpose, for the fierce bird bites at the back of 
the neck, and it is all over. Sometimes if the hare is near thick 
cover the hawk gets the worst of it, for she rushes into thick stuff 
and the hawk is knocked off and has a job to get free from the 
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tangle. He isin use at the present time by the few gentlemen 
who have revived the ancient sport of falconry. 

Next on our list comes that dwarf of a goshawk, the well- 
known sparrow-hawk. If any one curious in the matter will 
compare them together, he will see at a glance how very like they 
are in all points with the exception of size; their habits and 
hunting localities are very similar too. In one point they differ ; 
the goshawk being very rare, whilst the sparrow-hawk is a very 
common bird. You will find him about everywhere, and certainly 
more free than welcome. 

It is feeding time for the poultry at the farm which lies snugly 
between the hills and close to the woods. What a commotion! 
The geese sound their cackling trumpets, ducks quack, the guinea- 
fowls scream ‘Come back! come back!’ turkeys gobble and the 
hens cackle, while their lord and master, bold chanticleer, claps his 
wings and crows his loudest. Master Hawk has heard the row as 
he was hunting for his early evening meal, and he intends if 
possible to profit by it. He does not come flying up openly, for 
caution is very necessary here; but he glides from tree to tree 
and along hedgerows, until he perches on one of the boughs of an 
old ash close to the trunk, that leans over the cart-shed in the 

ard. 

vi Here comes the dame calling to her feathered charges. What 
a fluttering ensues! She gets the hens that have chicks just in 
front of her, and then she begins to feed, throwing first to the 
larger poultry behind. Very choice the old dame is about her 
chicks, for they are the last she will have this season. They are 
a nice size now and strong, and she can reckon on a nice little 
sum when she sells them as fine spring chickens in the beginning 
of the year. She calls them her pretty creeturs and praises their 
mother, as they run about her feet, for doing so well by them. 
Swish! comes something, almost brushing the old lady’s nose. 
A chick is clutched from before her very feet, and that something 
in the shape of a sparrow-hawk is away again. 

‘Drat that ’ere thing! If I don’t knock the life out on it!’ 
Dropping the remaining food she grasps the broom that is lying 
close to her, and brandishes it about in a very warlike manner. 
That the hawk is now half a mile away is no matter to her; she 
is taking imaginary vengeance, and giving tongue in fine style 
at the top of her voice. ‘Father! father! are ye deaf? Don’t 
ye hear me calling ye?’ 
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‘Yes, I kin hear ye, ’twud be a wonder if I didn’t. What in 
the name o’ airthly goodness be the matter with ye?’ 

‘That ’ere varmint have snappered up another o’ them ’ere 
chicks ; there’s nearly four shillin’s gone; leastways I should ha’ 
had it. *Tis clear ruin, that it is. Why in the name o’ mischief 
don’t ye shoot the dratted thing? But there ain’t a bit 0’ good 
talking, for that ’ere old gun o’ yours as ye talks so much on at 
times wants a week’s notice give her before she goes off.’ 

‘Well, dame, there be other things besides the old gun as don’t 
go off; for I ain’t heard that ’ere scrub broom go off with a bang 
yet, though ye did shoulder it so mighty perky like. No, it ain’t 
gone off with a bang yet, or I'd ha’ heard it.’ 

‘ Now, don’t ye, father, run on in that ere maudlin’, aggrewatin’ 
way, as if second childishness had got ye by the nose, or you'll 
riz my wool up, an’ git a bit o’ my mind, so I tell ye.’ 

‘Well, I dunno as that ’ud be an onusual treat, seein’ I gits 
it pretty often as ’tis.’ 

‘ Keeper shall shoot the varmint ; I'll git him to do it.’ 

‘ Ay, he shot one before, leastways he showed ye one, an’ you 
asked him in, an giv’ him a tumbler o’ that old mead. Arter that 
I took notes as he’d allus got a sparrow-hawk that he’d shot on 
this ere bit o’ a farm. They was allus either comin’ to it or 
goin’ from it, one or t’other ; *twas curous what a lot on ’em there 
was about all the time that ’ere mead lasted. When the stone 
bottle giv’ out there warn’t one to be sin about for love or money. 
No, dame, ’tain’t very often as I makes up my mind to hev’ my 
own way, but when I does I has it, and that ’ere keeper don’t 
shoot no more hawks here. There’s on’y this un comes, an’ the 
wust he kin do is to snapper a chick; certin sure I be he can’t 
drink a gallon o’ old mead. Tell ye what, I'll get shepherd’s lad 
to snap him, he’s mortal clever at that sort o’ thing, an’ I'll pay 
him fur doin’ it. He'll have him, an’ he wunt want to git roun’ 
ye fur any old mead.’ 

The sparrow-hawk is certainly a sad plague to the poultry 
yard. If there is a pigeon-cote in it and the female hunts with 
him, the birds will not escape very easily. 

As pets I can say but little in their favour. I had a pair— 
good specimens of their tribe—but they caused a little bother at 
times. They had first-class appetites, and if their wants were 
not attended to promptly, shriek on shriek would follow in quick 
succession, rousing other folks besides my wife and myself. Now 
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and again we received gentle intimations from our neighbours 
that if people kept hawks they had better feed them and not let 
them yell with hunger. These hints did not disturb me, for my 
birds were well fed and never neglected in any way. Sometimes 
the pair pounced on my hand when I introduced it into their cage 
with a bird and some meat. If only one portion went in, there 
would be a fight and awful yelling. They would never be credited 
with the power they have in their slim-looking legs and toes. It 
is certainly a case of tooth and nail with them. 

The sparrow-hawk is a bold, courageous bird when at liberty, 
and he has a most evil temper when in confinement. It is most 
annoying to find that he will perch on your finger one moment— 
a clean, compact, bright-looking bird—and the next he will fall 
backwards, a frantic yelling heap of feathers, hanging and flapping 
by the jesses on his legs. 

~My two had a particular weakness for doing mischief. The 
last escapade on the part of the female caused me to give them 
their liberty. My near neighbour cultivated flowers; he had 
some very choice ones and a splendid show of them; his little 
conservatory was a mass of blooms. One unlucky morning, when 
I was making some little alterations in her jesses, she dashed off 
and away, out of sight like a flash. Before I could guess where 
she had got to, we heard a voice calling most earnestly to us to 
come and catch something. The door of my neighbour’s little 
paradise was open, the morning being warm, and the feathered 
evil had dashed in. Before I could reach the place she had done 
a great amount of damage, for finding herself in close quarters 
she had dashed about and cut with her strong wings in all 
directions fuchsias, geraniums, carnations, and lilies, completely 
ruining them for the season. Words are inadequate to express 
the look on the face of their injured owner. ‘Catch her, will 
you, as quick as you can!’ Then he added in a grieved voice, 
‘I don’t think I could keep anything that might annoy a neigh- 
bour.’ 

I could say nothing in reply, for he had certainly just cause 
for anger. After a skirmish the bird was caught, and, tossing her 
into the air, I recommended her to make tracks for a warmer 
climate. Then I begged to be allowed to make good to my 
neighbour the damage the bird had done, but he behaved 
generously and declined that. ‘No,’ he said; ‘you have got 
rid of her and are going to let the other loose when you go 
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in, so we will not say any more about the matter. I do not think 
you will regret them, from the noise I have heard them make 
at times.’ 

I quite agreed with him; as pets I had found them a failure. 

The common buzzard, puttock, mouse-hawk, or mole-catcher, 
all which names are given to the same bird, might be more pro- 
perly called the wncommon buzzard. When on the wing he is a 
very imposing-looking bird. When seen at a distance he has 
occasionally been taken for an eagle—even by those who ought 
to be acquainted with the birds of prey. If tamed he is sociable 
and amusing, when kindly treated. A noble-looking bird I con- 
sider him, but I have seen fine specimens stuffed out of all shape 
by local bird and animal preservers. The mothers that hatched 
them would tear them in pieces as abortions could they see them. 
I feel I have borne much in this way, but really when my atten- 
tion has been directed to a case about the size of a small chest of 
drawers, containing a buzzard sitting on the same branch with a 
woodpigeon, beneath them a teal faced by a squirrel with a white 
tail, and then right in front, in the place of honour, a dropsical 
cock-pheasant with a white stoat looking up at him in a most 
amiable manner, the whole decorated with tufts of dyed reed, 
grasses, and everlasting flowers, my wrath has burst all bounds ; 
I have bestowed anything but a benediction, and departed. 

A man would have to take a pretty long railway journey 
nowadays before he could get sight of a buzzard, unless he were 
satisfied with looking at one in the Zoological Gardens. In the 
wildest parts of the forest lands of Sussex he might possibly find 
one. They know him in Somerset, and expect to see him on the 
downs and in the hollows just before rain comes; for then the 
moles heave in all directions, and the buzzard watches their mounds 
until a mole heaves close to the top, then grips him. He is a 
clever bird, so is his relation, the rough-legged buzzard. I give 
my notes upon the whole tribe we are now considering, not from 
any scientific point of view, but simply from my own personal ac- 
quaintance and observation. 

The rough-legged buzzard looks like a small eagle. I am at 
a loss to understand why some have called these birds ignoble ; 
he certainly does not look it when he has a rabbit in his claws. 
The rabbit, by the way, seems to have come to the front with a 
rush, I can remember the time when you could have your pick 
of the best at the rate of three for one shilling, and customers 
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were hard to find even at that price. They were looked on as 
mere vermin, And at that time the two buzzards above named 
were to be found on the same estate. A kite, too, once located 
on it, and was shot ; his forked tail brought him into notice. He 
is a bird of the past as far as England is concerned. At the 
time of migration, which is performed more or less by the whole 
tribe, a solitary one might be seen, but very rarely. Even in 
Scotland he is rare, and when trapped or shot his fine tail is 
eagerly sought for by flyfishers as a most important item in the 
manufacture of salmon-flies. I have seen them in captivity as 
pets ; their owner told me he found them gentle birds. They had 
been sent to him from the continent. 

The harrier comes next. Why he should be called a harrier 
I do not know, for he does not persecute the objects he feeds on 
more than the other Raptores. The name has been given them, 
however, and it sticks to them. I know the marsh and the hen 
harriers best. Never were two birds more unlike than are the 
male and female hen-harrier. The male has a grey and white 
plumage, which makes him, when in the act of flying, look very 
like a gull, and his flapping kind of flight increases the likeness. 
He can move as quickly as a dart when he thinks fit to do so. 
The female has a brown-coloured plumage of different shades, and 
her tail is barred sometimes. They hunt in couples, pointer 
fashion, and at other times singly. A grouse would very surely 
come to grief if either male or female caught sight of him. By the 
word grouse I mean black game, male or female. At one time 
I should have doubted that fact, but the longer folks live the more 
they will see if they keep their eyes open. One evening, tramp- 
ing over a moor, I rose a hen-harrier from a grey hen that he had 
just finished picking. It was the female of the blackcock. The 
ranger shot him the same evening, and to my disgust nailed him 
up in such a manner that he was ruined as a specimen. He had 
not been hurt by the shot in a way to disfigure him at all, but 
there he was, on the shed, spread-eagled, one nail through his 
head and one through each of his wings. ‘I reckon he'll bide 
where I’ve put him, mister,’ he said, as I looked at him. 

The marsh harrier, or duck-hawk of the marshmen, is to be 
found in the marshes. Other birds of prey are to be seen there, 
but the duck-hawk is conspicuous above the rest by his size and 
flight. Visit the grey-green flats when the sun is glimmering 
through the mist, his form will be seen gliding here, there, and 
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everywhere. Woe betide duck, coot, moorhen, or young hare 
that comes in his clutch, for he is hunting for his breakfast. At 
midday you will find him high up in the clear blue sky which is 
flecked here and there with light fleecy clouds. 

Large cattle and sheep, peculiar at one time to the marsh- 
lands, are dotted all over the great level flats. In the distance 
can be seen the sails of vessels which seem in places to be sailing 
right over the marsh. Reed-stacks are scattered about, looking 
like hay-stacks when seen from far. The dome-shaped objects 
near at hand are the halves of fishing-smacks ; some are too old 
for use, others have been confiscated for smuggling, sawn asunder, 
and sold. These are used by the watchers of the marshes as 
temporary abiding places when the cattle require watching in 
case the floods are expected, or when the weather is more than 
usually severe. They also serve the purpose of concealment for 
the long-shore shooters when fowl are on the flats, for the watchers 
thatch them roughly over with reeds. The word fowl, of course, 
includes geese and ducks of all kinds. All waders are styled hen- 
footed fowl, and to the hen-footed tribe the duck-hawk directs 
much of his attention, for they are excellent eating as arule. A 
coot or moorhen is good eating from my point of view, let alone 
the plovers and curlews. When ducks and teal come on the flats 
for the season, then he is busy. Ducks are on the marshes all 
the year round, and breed there. The young ducks, called 
‘flappers,’ are nearly as large as their parents, and very tender. 
If the duck-hawk can catch one out of the reeds, he interviews 
him at once; but winter is the best time for that—the early part 
of it, if not too severe, for the ducks do not desert the marshes 
then for the coast, as they will do in the hard weather. 

Winter has set in,and the fowl are on the flats, flying in 
various directions; so is our hawk. Here comes a spring of teal 
that a watcher has just put up from a reedy dyke as he crossed 
the plank bridge with some fodder for the sheep on his back. 
The hawk rings round and manages to come in the nick of time 
forhim. He takes one moment, just behind them, to recover 
position. There he goes, he is in the middle of them, and comes 
out with a teal in his claws. 

Franeis Barlow, the English painter who was born in the 
moist country of Lincolnshire, and died in 1702, has left behind 
him some grand pictures of bird life in the marshes. I have 
gazed at one of them I know, in a private collection, for hours. 
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The size of the canvas, to the best of my recollection, is about 
twelve feet by ten. The painting represents a marsh harrier 
dashing into a team of wild ducks. They are painted to the life. 
These sportsmen painters know what they are about when they 
take the pencil in hand. Francis Barlow must also have been a 
most accurate observer, for the bird represented is in the adult 
plumage. 

Some might take positive exception to the statement that a 
marsh harrier has been seen on the flats so late as the early 
winter months, for the bird is considered by some to be a regular 
migrant; others believe him to be only partially one. They 
must settle that among themselves. Most birds move or migrate 
more or less. They may leave one portion of a county, and you 
might think there was not a single one to be found; and then 
you will accidentally come on them in great numbers in some 
corner of that same county. 

There have been long discussions about the changes in his 
plumage. Why do not the people interested in that matter keep 
them as pets? That would soon settle the question. 

All the birds of prey are some time in arriving at full plumage, 
and even then they do not retain it all for any length of time. 
Fresh feathers, a few at a time, are always replacing old ones. If 
such were not the case the birds would starve, for how could they 
manage to exist if they moulted like other birds? It must be 
remembered they have to get their living by pursuing other 
creatures. It is a rare thing not to find stub feathers somewhere 
about a hawk or an owl when you shoot it, if you examine his 
plumage. With regard to the stay or departure of certain classes 
of birds, you cannot take the particular set time which has been 
laid down for them as a rule for granted; for instance, the 
common red-winged thrush or redwing, the Norwegian nightin- 
gale, I know, has been found in full song, perched on a willow 
hanging over a mill pool, within five minutes’ walk of a town, 
long after his race had been generally supposed to have gone for 
the season. 

To see the duck-hawk at his best go to the flats after a scorch- 
ing midsummer day when a thunderstorm is coming up. Most 
creatures feed sharp before a storm, and he is not an exception to 
the rule. Heavy dim clouds have gathered, and the sun throws 
a flash of brilliant light low down over a portion of the marsh 
lands. The sails of the vessels show brightly as they sail into 
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the light, and are lost in the shadow when they pass out of it. 
There is more than an hour before the sun sinks, and the 
storm is not yet near—it is only coming up. Making for a wide, 
shallow pool, surrounded by the vegetation peculiar to the salt 
tide flats, we sit down between two old mole-hills and look about 
us. Close to the edge of the pool some pewits are dabbling and 
splashing, while further out wild ducks are swimming, the young 
ones nearly as large as their mothers, One or two herons are 
flapping over to some fishing-ground they know of; and a couple 
of terns are dip, dip, dipping up and down all over the pool, 
making circling ripples that shine low down like golden rings in 
the light. The whole makes a quiet and very interesting picture ; 
but its tranquillity is soon disturbed, for the marsh harrier sweeps 
over the flats, tips over the flags, almost brushing them with his 
wings, and pounces at the ducks. Quack, quack, sing out the old 
ones, their heads flat on the water and their eyes looking all ways 
at once, whilst they strike the water up in a shower with their 
wings. The flappers give tongue as well, and try to dive; but 
the water where they have been dabbling is too shallow for them to 
do it effectually. The hawk clutches one by the tail and lifts him 
clear off the water. The tail comes out, and down goes the poor 
flapper with a squattering splash. The others have scuttled to 
cover, and this unfortunate one tries to do the same by flapping over 
the surface. The hawk has recovered position again, and the feathers 
are released from his grasp to come floating down on the water. 
With a dipping pounce he comes for the poor thing just as it is 
close to cover, grips it between the shoulders, and has it for 
supper. The terns, although quite able to baffle the intruder by 
their shuttlecock flight, have vanished at the top of their speed, 
and the pewits also have gone to finish their toilet elsewhere. 
Not far away, however, for we can hear them calling uneasily to 
each other, and soon they rise from the ground by twos and 
threes with a short jerky spring, to settle again directly. 

The reason for their restlessness is soon apparent, for overhead 
is the mate of the harrier that captured the flapper. Lower 
down comes she, just over the pewits. They can bear it no 
longer ; up they start, in a tumbling, hurry-scurry flight, flying 
close to the ground, and screaming like mad things. It is no 
use ; she makes a dash at one of the outsiders, and grips him 
under the wing. Pewit—pewit—-pewit! and all is quiet; for, 
like her mate, she has her supper. 
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Where there is plenty and to spare, a trifle is not missed. At 
one time those teeming marshes had a far greater supply of fish, 
flesh, and fowl than there was any demand for; and no one ever 
thought of trapping or shooting any of the birds of prey that 
hunted there, unless they happened to be in request as specimens 
by friends of the well-to-do farmers and graziers who rented the 
marshes. My feeling on the matter is such that, if large tracts 
of land of any kind, whether cultivated or not, were under my 
own supervision, I would not have one of the whole tribe injured. 
They should hunt, kill, and range scot free. 

Game preservers may have different views on the subject. 
When nearly all the creatures not game are classed as vermin, it 
is just possible to make a mistake and overlook something far 
more dangerous close at hand. 

The harriers are more owl-like about the head than the rest of 
the Raptores we have mentioned. They look like a link between 
the owls and the hawks. Of Montagu’s harrier I can only say 
that it is a rare bird, and the same of the honey buzzard, for I 
have seen only a single specimen, and that was a dead one, which 
was under the hands of a bird preserver. 

History informs us that owls were regarded with a feeling of 
superstitious awe, as a rule, by the nations of old. They were 
certainly considered birds of omen, generally evil. The feeling 
exists still, more or less, amongst certain classes and in certain 
localities. To make a pet of one I have found quite enough to 
cause a man to be set down as a peculiar being. ‘What a pity 
some people have not something better to employ their spare time 
in than talking to a winking, blinking owl!’ is one of the milder 
remarks I have survived in my character of a lover of some birds 
which are not usually regarded with affection. I plead guilty to 
a feeling of admiration for the most quaint, and in my opinion 
the most intelligent, members of that family of the birds of prey 
which we call owls. 

The eagle owl, or Grand Duke, as he is named sometimes, is 
certainly the prince of his tribe in his native land; here he is 
only a rare visitant. He preys on hares, rabbits, and grouse—the 
great wood-grouse, or capercailzie, included ; also on the other 
smaller creatures of the forest. He is a bird of grand aspect and 
great muscular power. When seen in this country it is because 
he has been driven out 6f his course by contrary gales. Some 
very remarkable instances of birds coming to grief in this manner 
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have fallen under my own observation. He will live and thrive in 
captivity with ordinary care and attention. One fine fellow I 
knew had a very great affection for his master, who had much 
spare time on his hands, and gave a great deal of it to his bird. 
He was well repaid for his attention. “How the rustic population 
used to stare when he walked through the place with the grand 
owl perched on his wrist, and still more when he drove through 
with his favourite perched on the seat beside him! Many a 
wrinkled and mob-capped dame and grey old father would wag 
their heads after he had passed, and say, ‘’Tain’t nateral nohow ; 
can’t be, ’tain’t in reason. Tell ye what, ’tis a permilliar sperrit 
o’ some sort. Mussy oh alive! did ye ever!’ For anything I 
know to the contrary, that bird is still living. 

A gentleman I knew made pets of eagle owls. He had a fine 
place to keep them in; all that could be desired it was. There was 
also a man kept specially to look after these birds. I had no idea 
of this, or I might have hesitated when invited by the owner to 
look at them before giving advice as to their management. A 
fine commotion I made by so doing. I heard all about it later 
on. The man sent a message to the keeper, saying he wanted to 
see him at once. 

‘Has anything broke loose this mornin’, or is a elephint 
comin’ to live in one o’ them cages, as you wants to see me so 
perticklar ?’ he asked, when he came in answer to the owl-care- 
taker’s hasty summons. 

‘No, we ain’t got to keepin’ elephints just yet,’ was the reply, 
‘though we may get to that pitch in course o’ time—there’s no 
sayin’, for there’s some wild boars comin’, that’s certain. But what 
do ye think, l’ve got orders for ye to ketch a hare an’ bring it here 
by twelve o’clock.’ 

‘What for ?’ 

‘ Why, for these ’ere owls.’ 

‘’Tain’t to be done. Master can have a dead ’un; an’ that’s a 
lot too good furthem goblin things.’ 

‘ Well, you knows your own business, I s’pose. I kin just tell 
him what you say on the pint.’ 

‘Don’t you be a fool; you won’t do nothing o’ the sort. Do 
you think as I wants to lose my place ?’ 

‘Well, by the way you spoke I thought you warn’t perticklar 
about it. You just look thear—you see them fresh perches, them 
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pine boughs with the bark on, and that thear lump o’ dry sifted 
drift sand ?’ 

‘Well, I see that. What do ye mean?’ 

‘It means as I’ve took care to hev it all right, as he’s told me 
to hev it done. He’s had some one here that he’s heard about to 
look at em.’ 

‘Oh, has he? Nobody o’ any count, I Jaya shillin’, I should 
just like to fall in with him.’ 

‘I dunno about that; the under-butler knowed him a little, 
leastways he’d heard on him; an’ from what I could get at, he’s 
one o’ that ’ere sort as you’d better fallin than fall out with. An’ 
it wud be handy not to forgit, as he come here as a visitor to the 
master,’ 

‘And what’s that lump of sand for ?’ 

‘That’s for ’em to dust in, same as fowls do to clean their 
feathers.’ 

‘Well, if ever I heard anything so lunaticky as that! Owls 
rollin’ in sand to clean theirselves, like a charcoal-burner’s jack- 
ass! Well, Is’pose the hare must be got, so here’s off. The chaps 
must get the nets pitched an’ drive. But as for one o’ them owls 
killin’ a hare! Ha! ha!’ 

_ True to the time the keeper arrived with the hare. The owls 
had not been fed that morning. ‘Where’s the master?’ he 
asked. 

‘He’s had to go out, but he left word as you was to stop an’ see 
‘em kill that hare.’ 

‘Then I reckons as my old ooman ‘ull think I’ve gone an’ listed 
for a sodger, if she don’t see me afore that takes place.’ 

‘They've bin at that sand an’ they’ve scuffled like mad in it, 
an’ made it fly all over the place ; so that ’un warn’t fur out o’ his 
reckning. Don’t ye think ye’d better let that hare have a look at 
em now ?’ 

‘One o’ them owls, nor two on ’em for that matter, wun’t kill 
him; but here goes, ’twill soon be proved one way or t’other.’ 

Both were on the alert as the hare dashed from one side to the 
other. The female pounced on him from her perch and killed him, 
and the pair ate him between them. 

Then their keeper chaffed the gamekeeper right well. ‘Are 
ye goin’ to wait and see Master ? ’ he finished up with. 

‘No, I ain’t time, for the pheasant coops wants lookin’ arter ; ye 
kin tell him all about that ’ere go yourself.’ 
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Exit gamekeeper. 

That splendid bird, the snowy owl, only visits England when 
driven by stress of weather. At one time he was a native of the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands. Adult birds, and young ones that 
had barely left the nest, were frequently met with in past times; 
I am not prepared to say what may be the case now. At the 
first glance the snow owl and the jerfalcon might easily be 
mistaken the one for the other, so far as size and plumage 
are concerned, if both were seen together, and they both in- 
habit the cold regions; where one is found the other will be. 
The snow owl is a bird of lighter make than the eagle owl, and his 
flight is more hawklike. Daylight does not affect him, for in his 
native wilds he hunts byday. He preys on hares, grouse, &c., like 
the eagle owl. The ruff or facial disk is hardly to be seen. There 
is far more of the falcon than the owl in his appearance. He is 
prized, living and dead; and although he is a very determined 
and dashing hunter when in a wild state, yet when captured, if 
properly treated, he will be as docile as a white pigeon. This is 
all I can say of him, speaking from personal experience. 

The beautiful white owl is probably to be seen wherever an 
old grey church tower stands, and is, as some one else has said, the 
high churchman of his tribe. 

When white owls were many and boys were few, I have known 
them to be quite at home in our own grand old church, close by the 
sea, and a long way from the town—a very long mile in fact. 
Service was held there only once a week at that time. The presence 
of the white owls did not put any one out, for the church was large, 
the population small, and there was room for all. Their positions 
were quaint enough at times, and yet their fancies seemed to me 
to be quainter still. Sonietimes an owl would be seen sitting on 
the sill of one of the windows, gravely examining one of the saints 
pictured in the fine old stained glass. Then again you might see 
one resting on the helmet of some long defunct old nobleman. 
The plumes that once adorned it had crumbled to dust, but it was 
graced once again for a brief space by the pure plumage of the white 
owl. And more than once have I seen one gravely considering 
the Ten Commandments. In fact they flew all over the place 
and all over the people too. 

The sermons were never of the fire and brimstone description ; 
the people there were not supposed to do anything wrong save 
smuggling ; and in that they were all interested to a greater or 
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less degree in those days. The glebe-farm, with its barns and 
large well-filled stockyards, was close to the church. Wheat and 
oats, peas and beans were not threshed by machinery at that time, 
and the owls found plenty of food in and about the farmyard, and 
a sanctuary in the church. The fisher lads who used to come 
home over the downs when the boats had not been able to make 
the harbour tide, would whistle and keep close to one another 
when they left the open downs and entered that long narrow stretch 
of graveyard. 

I have seen it many a time by moonlight when the great 
walnut trees threw fantastic shadows over the graves and upon 
the long path, a large portion of the yard lying in the mass of 
shadow thrown by the church; in the distance a weird flash of 
water, the open sea. The hiss and snore peculiar to the owls, 
with their surroundings, gave the old churchyard the reputation 
of being haunted. And so it was at certain times, for on dark 
gusty nights, when the branches creaked and ground against each 
other, and the old fishing crones who sat huddled up round the 
fire said to one another that the devil was blowing the dust out of 
his streetdoor key and getting cross over it, the churchyard 
would be haunted by the living. The owls on such nights 
screamed their loudest, and ghostly-looking figures would glide 
‘through, each carrying a burden. They moved swiftly and 
silently, the burden being a tub which had come from Holland. 

To all who cultivate the land in any form white owls are 
valuable allies, and ought not to be killed or driven away from any 
spot where they make a settlement. As arule farmers recognise 
the fact that they are their friends, and they will not let them be 
molested when they are found in or around the farm buildings. 
A senseless freak of fashion has lately set a price on their heads. 
It ought to be discountenanced. 

The brown owl is a bird of the woods. He is a sturdy fellow, 
and a powerful one considering his size. The keeper shows his 
feelings towards him by a charge of shot when he has the 
chance, for he has a bad name. If all the accusations preferred 
against him were true, they would prove him to be capable of 
miraculous feats. I have known him to be credited with un- 
limited mischief, such as it would be impossible for him to do. 
When in confinement he takes things very easily. A feathered 
philosopher of the Epicurean school he is, for he eats, drinks, and 
sleeps to his heart’s content. He is not so particular in his diet 
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as the white owl. Almost any animal food will suit him, pro- 
vided there is enough of it. His food when in a wild state con- 
sists of any birds or animals he can capture. It is the brown 
owl more than any other that hoots; he makes the woods echo 
with his Hoo-hoo! Hoo-hoo! 

The long-eared owl is also a bird of the woods, but lighter in 
make. He preys on nearly the same creatures as the brown owl. 

The short-eared owl is smaller, but very like his nearest 
relative. He prefers marshes and rough, broken, rushy ground, 
and he will fly about and catch his food in the daytime. 

The hawk owl, scop-eared or little horned owl, and mottled 
owl can only be spoken of as visitors, few and far between. 

The little owl, last on our list, is one of these rare visitors. 
He is well named, for he is the mannikin of his tribe; well shaped, 
active, and good-tempered, he is a great favourite on the continent, 
for he makes a most amusing pet. The Dutchmen are considered 
to be a stolid, serious people, but under that gravity there must 
be a strong undercurrent of humour, or they would surely not 
choose the little owl as a pet and companion. I have one of my 
own, and I set him down as a bird of priceless value, for he has 
the power to make me laugh when I should be least in the mood 
for it. 

In the exquisitely finished pictures of the Dutch masters you 
will see him represented ; and we all know that the domestic life 
of Holland is faithfully depicted on those panels and canvases. 
Jan Steen and Teniers have introduced him into their paintings. 
In the painting of ‘The Jealous Wife,’ for instance, there is the 
little owl perched on the window shutter, contemplating that aged 
man holding sweet converse with a young woman, presumably his 
niece. The old woman, his wife, has got her head in at the open- 
ing, and she also is taking in the scene most wrathfully. In the 
earlier ages, when paintings served the purpose of books, bird life 
was frequently depicted. Ancient and modern art have both 
drawn attention to owls, and the poor birds have often got more 
of it than suited them. 

My own bird is at liberty. This he uses to the very best of 
his ability, making the third member in our small house. He is 
by no means. the least important, for he claims and receives the 
greatest attention at meal times. He steps from his perch on to 
the hand, sits on the place appointed for him, and chatters all the 
time it is in progress. Sometimes, by way of a change, he will 
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run about inspecting all things; he is very swift of foot and most 
inquisitive. Very affectionate too, he shows that plainly. He is 
about more in the daytime than in the evening or night, and he 
will sit in the full light of the sun; all through the hot summer 
of 1887 he has done so as a matter of choice. His food consists 
of mice of all kinds, birds of the finch tribe, old and young. 
Starlings, blackbirds, and thrushes he will not eat, nor insects such | 
as chaffers and others of a similar kind ; he will not even look at 
them. It is not always possible to procure birds and mice for 
him ; then he will content himself with tender lean beef, quite 
fresh. He is so particular in that matter, though, that he will not 
eat fresh pork. He seldom drinks water, and never uses it for the 
purpose of washing, preferring to roll and scratch about in a lump 
of drift sand like a domestic fowl. In fine feather he now is, and 
he keeps himself beautifully clean! His legs are long, and he 
uses his toes and claws with the dexterity of a monkey; in fact, 
when at his little games he is more like a little monkey than an 
owl. His conversation, kept up continually, is a croon and chatter, 
and when in high glee he will puff the feathers of his throat out 
and look intently at me with his bright yellow eyes, and treat us 
with a solo sounding like the gobble of some unfortunate turkey. 
If I ask him as a particular fayour to change that tune, he will 
. give us a succession of shrill barks like a terrier. He roars like a 
little tiger when his dignity is ruffled, and squeaks like a pig. 
This does not occur very often, and when it does the fault is my 
own. It generally happens when he is introduced to strangers, 
which he hates. Asarule he is most amiable. If I wanted to 
cure a man of melancholy and never-smiling grief, I would pre- 
sent him with a little owl, the Punchinello of his tribe. 

Perhaps it is because owls are birds of night that their good 
qualities are not appreciated. They are active and most intelligent 
beings. In the strictly nocturnal ones there is much difference 
in their bearing by night and by day. The bird that is seen 
' drawing his wing over his body like a shield—a mere dazed lump 
of feathers, when the sun is shining—leaves his hiding-place, and 
steps forth as bold and brave as an eagle in the light of the moon. 
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To the outward or homeward bound traveller on the Thames 
what a contrast betwixt the Kent and the Essex sides of the 
river: the Kent side, with its pleasant chalk hills, woods, and 
apple orchards; the Essex side flat, treeless, receiver-general of 
the London sewage ! 

When Jutes and Saxons invaded Britain, and came to divide 
the land, then the Jutes said, ‘We have had the flats in our 
ancestral Jutland, time out of mind; we will take the hills, and 
if you don’t like the swamps you must fight us.’ The Saxons 
growled and accommodated themselves with the Essex side of the 
river, and the Jutes kept their feet dry, and rheumatism out of 
their bones, and ague out of their blood, on the Kent side. 

Once on a time the Thames and Medway were all one—that 
was a grand mouth for the river, and then the hills looked down 
on the water from Greenwich to Gadshill; but now Kent has 
made a concession to Essex, and acquired a flat alluvial tract that 
divides the Thames from the Medway. 

Above Greenhythe the chalk hills are much honeycombed 
with quarries, and huge kilns smoke perpetually, resolving the 
chalk into cement. Further inland the hills are covered with 
trees, and form that region so dear to naturalists—Darenth Wood. 
Now to one unfamiliar with the district, who first traverses 
Darenth Wood, the trees are calculated to excite surprise, for 
every other is patched with a viscous, sweet, and dark substance, 
and he will stop and say, ‘ What is the, matter with these trees? 
Have they got some sort of disease with which I am unfamiliar ?’ 

He will be answered, ‘ Nothing of the sort. This is done by 
the moth-hunters. Darenth Wood is famous for the rare lepi- 
doptera caught in it, and it is for the Noctuina group that the 
collectors hunt. here. They spread treacle and beer, mixed, on 
the trunks of the trees, and catch the moths that are attracted by 
the mixture. There are as many as three hundred British species 
of Noctuina alone. Then there are the Bombycide, which are 
not caught by treacle. The collectors hatch out a female and 
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place her on a tree, when numerous males of the species gather 
about her. This method is not peculiar to the Bombycide, 
though I know of no sort that assembles so vigorously as that 
species; it may, however, be satisfactorily tried with many of the 
Liparide and Chelonide, as well as with the Endromis versicolora, 
and Saturnia Pavonia minor.’ 

‘Exactly. I merely asked about the smears, without wanting 
to plunge into lepidopterology. Of course this moth-catching 
takes place only in summer.’ 

‘Not at all. The Hriogaster lacustris appears in February, 
and the Pecilocampa popult in November and December. Of 
course the majority of moths are found in warmer months.’ 

At the edge of Darenth Wood stood, and perhaps stands still, 
a little house ; it was inhabited by a forester, a man who trimmed 
and attended to the trees, thinning, pruning, planting. His name 
was Mullins; his wife was dead, but he had a daughter of the 
age of twenty—a remarkably handsome girl, with clear com- 
plexion, blue eyes, and singularly fair hair, that in the sun looked 
almost white ; it was not quite silver, but of a yellowish tinge, an 
amalgam of gold and silver. She was tall and straight, had 
been spoiled by her father, and knowing herself to be a beauty 

was vain and coquettish. 
If she had had only her father’s little wage to dress on, she 
could not have adorned herself with such good clothes as those 
she affected; but Jessie Mullins had a subsidiary source of in- 
come—she herself collected and sold moths and butterflies, and 
she provided tea and supper for naturalists coming to Darenth 
Wood for lepidoptera. 

The little room in which naturalists regaled themselves whilst 
waiting for the proper time to smear the trees was surrounded 
with cases in which butterflies and moths were displayed with 
spread wings. A whole case, containing many varieties of species, 
might be purchased, or else some of Jessie’s small glass boxes, 
which she made herself, about a square or oblong block of wood, 
in which a single specimen or a pair of specimens was fastened 
by a delicate pin to a cork glued to the glass bottom. 

Jessie furnished dealers with such specimens of British moths 
and butterflies as were to be caught in Darenth Wood, or on the 
downs, or in the chalk pits. Her skill in setting up specimens 
was great; her dainty fingers manipulated the delicate insects 
without bruising their wings or brushing off any of their plumage. 
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Perhaps it was her observation of the colouring of these 
beautiful insects that gave training to her eye, and cultivated her 
taste. Certain it is that Jessie Mullins dressed becomingly. She 
never wore colours that disagreed with her complexion and hair. 
Her favourite tints were silver grey and pearl, and she wore a 
ribbon of pink or blue, but never much positive colour. That 
caused all the naturalists who came to Darenth Wood to say, 
‘Jessie Mullins dresses like a lady. To look at her you would 
swear she was a lady.’ 

Now this century is especially the age in which natural 
history is prosecuted with ardour, not only by spectacled pro- 
fessors but by schoolboys and young men. My own son began 
collecting butterflies when he was six, and I have a baby that 
catches flies. Accordingly Jessie had a regular sale for her col- 
lections, and throughout a large part of the year had gatherings 
of naturalists, old, middle-aged, and young, at her cottage, who 
desired to be provided with lanterns, treacle and ale, and a 
supper when they returned from their chase in the wood. 

Jessie was very much admired by the naturalists, and flattered 
by them ; she made herself agreeable to them. Who could say 
but she might some day catch a naturalist on his way to catch a 
moth ? 

But, though the Bombycide are caught, the Bombycide 
catchers would not be caught. They were ready to joke with 
Jessie Mullins, flutter about her, keep up a simmering flirtation, 
but that was all. Jessie was too haughty to consider the pre- 
tensions of those of her own class. Those who ventured to 
approach were thrust off. For some time two or three of a genus 
above her own did buzz about her and were not absolutely 
repelled—they were tolerated ; but they retired, all of their own 
accord. One there was, one man persistent, unabashed, whom 
no rebuff would banish, about whom more presently. 

Tom Redway, the young plasterer, had been very much 
struck with Jessie. ‘ Plasterer,’ sneered the girl, ‘what is a 
plasterer?’ She sent him up an oak tree to catch Purple 
Emperors—gorgeous butterflies that fly high, and hover about 
the tops of the king of the British sylva. 

So high do these splendid creatures fly that to catch them a 
ring net must be affixed to a pole forty feet long. But who can 
manage a net with the dexterity needed—that is, at the end of so 
long a pole ? 
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Tom climbed an oak and brandished a pole with a net in faith 
vain throughout a day and caught nothing. Then Jessie laughed Sam 
at him for his pains. He must be a fool not to know that the field: 
Purple Emperor loved home-made gooseberry wine, and might be E 
enticed from his aérial altitudes by a bowl of that liquor. After and | 
this Tom was so joked by his comrades about being ‘sent up a abou' 
tree’ by Jessie Mullins that he kept away from Darenth Wood to an 
and the forester’s daughter, and soon after—it was said out of I at hi 
spite—married a spinster ten years older than himself. sente 

The next to hover round Jessie was Joseph Ruddle, the the w 
carpenter. She sent him in quest of the caterpillars of the rare provo 
Cinxia, that were to be found in webs about plantains halfway lookiz 
down the side of the chalk cliffs. ; indefi 

Joe had fallen in his efforts to carry up a web of the cater- ita-la 
pillars and had broken his leg. After that Joseph Ruddle went heads 
no more up the lane to the cottage of the forester. screer 

Sam Underwood was another admirer. He was a young to Dic 
farmer. She encouraged him after a fashion. A match with said a 
him would not be a bad one at all. But Jessie trifled with him; becau: 
she was like a player on musical glasses, who touches one, sets it Th 
humming, then another, and keeps a score in vibration at once. that t] 
Sam did not appreciate this. He thought she carried on a little admire 
too much with a young Oxford man, son of Parkinson the brewer, As 
and, in dudgeon, he withdrew. It was 

There was a fourth, an owner of large strawberry fields, from from h 
which he supplied the London market; a sleepy man who took Was ce 
long to make up his mind. She bewildered him with her learned dislike 
talk about lepidoptera, and became silent when he ought to have that s 
spoken, and no touches at last brought any quiver in his heart, # retreat; 
or sound out of him. rot sw 

There was a fifth, Mr. Parkinson, but Jessie was not sure that itself a1 
he was sincere ; a vain and impudent young man. 

And there was a sixth, who would not be shaken off, little 
Dicky Duck, an active, cheerful fellow with no fixed profession or 
trade, but always ready in any quarter to make himself useful. 

He was usually called in to assist the naturalists at night in the Two hu 
wood. He carried the lantern or painted the tree boles. He "pened 
was not so tall as Jessie. and the 

It was preposterous of him, a fellow stunted in his growth, to only a1 
look up to her with matrimonial prospects in his absurd little head. the cott 
Jessie snubbed him without compunction. But he remained a high on 
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faithful follower, and held on after Tom Redway, Joseph Ruddle, 
Sam Underwood, and Benjamin Polson, who owned the strawberry 
fields, had fallen away. 

Everyone liked Dicky Duck ; he was always cheerful, obliging, 
and good-natured ; a wonderfully active little fellow, who darted 
about like a squirrel, and, as already said, was ready to turn his hand 
toanything. But, though everyone liked Dicky, everyone laughed 
at him: partly because he was small ; partly because he never re- 
sented being made fun of, and so was a safe person on whom to whet 
the wit; partly also because his fresh, cheery face was laughter- 
provoking, it had a natural comicality about it. He was riot bad- 
looking, there was no deformity about him, but there was an 
indefinable something about his face which set those who observed 
ita-laughing. I had a pair of fire-screens once, on which were two 
heads with gaping mouths, and whoever took up one of these 
screens was set a-yawning; so everyone who took up and talked 
to Dicky Duck was set a-laughing. He was not brilliant, he never 
said a witty thing in his life, and yet he was a good companion, 
because he excited risibility in those he was with. 

The tall, dignified, handsome Jessie Mullins was ill-pleased 
that this absurd little whipper-snapper should be her persistent 
admirer ; it offended her self-esteem. 

As yet nothing has been said of the nickname given to Jessie. 
It was a nickname that could not fail to attach to her, partly 
from her business, partly from her appearance and colour. She 
was called the Moth-Mullein, and it cannot be said that she 
disliked the nickname, for the Moth-Mullein is a stately plant, 
that stands up and shows itself off. She was not a modest 
retreating violet, not ordinary as a daisy, not fresh as a buttercup, 
rot sweet as a rose; no, she was a Moth-Mullein, that stood by 
itself and held its head high. 


II. 


Two huge chalk quarries, worked by separate companies, had been 
opened many years before in the hill near Moth-Mullein’s cottage, 
and these quarries had eaten their way towards each other till 
only a neck of chalk divided them. A line had been drawn from 
the cottage in the direction of Stone church-tower, that stood 
high on the hill to the west, and a concession had been made to 
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one company on the north and to another on the south of this line. 
The companies had been wide apart at one time, but as years 
advanced they approximated, and now only a curtain of rock 
divided them, and neither might break through into the rights of 
the other. The ridge was called the ‘Back o’ the Knife,’ and 
extended about two hundred feet where it was narrowest, and 
there it was in places only about a foot wide at top. The soft 
rock was continually sliding away after thaws, and threatened in 
time to break the continuity of the Knife Back, and convert it 
into a saw. But that time had not yet come, and when the 
forester or his daughter wished to go to Dartford or Stone, the 
way taken was over the Knife Back, which saved a long round by 
the lane down to the high road, and thence by the road. In fact, 
it formed the hypothenuse of a triangle. The companies were 
trying to arrive at a compromise whereby they might get through 
this curtain, but each demanded too much of the other, and each 
thought by withdrawing it could make the other accede to its 
terms. So the Knife Back, though menaced, remained. 

Over the Knife Back came Dicky Duck one day. Jessie saw 
him coming, and she said— 

‘You're not afraid of going along that way, it seems, but it is 
not a safe one.’ 

‘I’m not afraid. My light heart carries me over.’ 

‘I should have thought a heavy one would have steadied your 
feet best. What do you want here ?’ 

‘I have come to see your father,’ 

‘Oh! not me?’ 

‘ Of course you, Moth, but your father also.’ 

‘ And what do you want with him?’ 

‘I want him to speak a word for me to the Squire that I may 
be taken on as a woodsman. I know as much about trees as any- 
one. I’ve smeared their bark with treacle, and caught scores of 
moths off them. I ought to know trees.’ 

‘And what will you do when you are taken on in the woods, 
supposing my father does put in a word for you?’ 

‘Tl marry you next day, Moth,’ said Dicky boldly. 

‘Will you? It takes two to do that. If that is to be the 
consequence, I will not ask my father to speak for you. You! 
Why you would have to stand on a chair to kiss me.’ 

‘I can do that without the help of a chair,’ said Dicky, and 
with a spring he was by her, had given a jump and caught her 
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yound the neck. In a moment he was sent spinning from her. 
She had given him a hearty box on his ears. 

‘Look what you have done, you ape!’ she said. 

She had been knitting a stocking; he had entangled his legs 
in the wool, pulled the stocking out of her hands, and unravelled 
a great part of her work. 

‘You came here full of impertinence,’ said she angrily, ‘ and 
unravel what it has taken me an hour to knit. Go away at once 
over the Knife Back, and if you break your neck I’ll not shed a 
tear.’ 

Little Dick Duck looked sadly at her, and in spite of her 
annoyance she laughed—not good-naturedly, but in a manner to 
wound him. 

He went back over the ridge. 

‘There!’ said she, ‘ he came hopping over with a light heart ; 
I have sent him lagging back with a heavy one.’ 

It is a curious feature in the character of woman that she finds 
a positive pleasure in making man miserable. As the weakest 
emperors and the feeblest governors are the most tyrannical and 
cruel, so is it with woman; because she is weak she likes to con- 
vince herself of possessing strength ; she does this by treading on 
worms and making them writhe. She says to herself, ‘ By nature 
it is true that I am feeble, but see how strong my beauty or my 
craft has made me! I can take that man and snap his heart as if 
it were a dry twig; I can bend and twist that other man about 
my finger as a piece of grass.’ It is not that woman delights in 
eruelty—far from it. She is full of sympathy and tenderness; 
but then, when she has power, she likes to exert it, and she can 
only convice herself that she is a queen when she hears the screams 
of her victims. 

Jessie Mullins looked after Richard Duck as he walked the 
Knife Back, with a proud curl on her lip. She knew that he was 
unhappy, disappointed, and wounded, and she asked herself, 
‘Could anyone else have clouded that gay countenance and 
brought a twitch of pain into the corners of that laughing mouth ? 
That fellow’s spirits are so high that there is no one—no one but 
me—who can sink him under water. I have put lead into that 
heart of cork, and he will keep down for a bit.’ 

As Dicky Duck disappeared, from the Greenhythe road by the 
lane came the Oxford scholar with a case for specimens. 

At once Jessie rose with a smile, and put aside the unravelled 
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stocking. She folded it up and put it in a drawer, and met the 
visitor with a smile. 

‘ How do you do, Moth?’ He held out both his hands. 

‘Come after moths?’ she asked. 

‘ Moth in the singular,’ he answered. ‘Who is he that says 
our British lepidoptera are deficient in beauty? Why here I 
have a Queen—the Endromis versicolora, the Kentish Glory—by 
the hand, by both, and am lost in admiration of her loveliness, 
Are you going to help me to catch moths in the wood this 
evening ?’ 

‘The Kentish Glory, sir, only flies by day.’ 

‘Then where is that little rascal, Dick ? I must have assist- 
ance.’ 

‘T have just sent him over the Knife Back.’ 

‘I will run after him.’ 

‘Not for the world! You might fall and break your neck, and 
then I ’ she hesitated, looked down, and coloured. 

‘Then you would—what ?’ 

‘Of course, Mr. Parkinson, I should be miserable.’ 

‘Thank you for the sympathy.’ He put his hands one on 
each side of her face, with a sudden action drew it towards him, 
and kissed her. 

‘Halloo! halloo! what is the meaning of this?’ shouted old 
Mullins, coming up. 

‘ Moth really provoked me totake a liberty,’ laughed the young 
man. ‘She was so troubled lest I should hurt myself if I went 
over the Knife Back, that in gratitude I could not restrain my 
emotion.’ 

‘T’ll trouble you to keep your emotions of gratitude within 
proper bounds,’ said the woodman. 

‘Master Mullins,’ said the young man, ‘I want some one to 
come with me this evening after moths. Dick is away ; will you 
carry the lantern ?’ 

‘Can’t,’ answered the father, ‘ and what is more, you had better 
keep out of the wood to-night. The poachers—desperate fellows— 
are coming in a gang. They’ve had the impudence to send word 
to the head-keeper to look out for them; there is a large gang of 
them going to drive the wood. Can’t say this night for certain, 
but some night in the week. They were in Swanscombe Wood 
yesterday, and no one durst stop them. There must have been 
ten ora dozen. We've been asked to help the keepers ; we'll stop 
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them if they come this way, and not give way as did them in 
Swanscombe. But they’re desperate men, and there may be shots 
fired. So I say—keep out of the wood.’ 

‘Not at all, answered the Oxford man. ‘I'll go with you, and 
amuse myself looking out for moths whilst you are looking out for 
poachers.’ 

‘And I'll sit up,’ said Moth-Mullein ; ‘ I’ve got a beef-steak pie, 
and I'll have potatoes ready, and hot water for use when you both 
come back, that you may enjoy a good supper.’ 

‘Supper!’ said her father, ‘ it will be breakfast rather ; we shall 
not be in till long over midnight.’ 


ERE: 


Ar the head-keeper’s house were assembled all the under-keepers 
and those men who had been engaged to assist in watching the 
wood. A round of beef and ale had been provided for them. 
The party had regaled itself on the provisions, and waited to start 
for the wood. 

‘It’s no use going too early,’ said the head-gamekeeper ; ‘ they 
won't come, if they come at all, for another hour.’ 

‘I say, Finch, do you think Long Jaques will be there?’ 

‘Sure.’ 

‘Who is Long Jaques ?’ asked Mr. Parkinson. 

‘Long Jaques! Why, Long Jaques,’ answered one of the 
keepers; ‘everyone knows Long Jaques; there ain’t a more 
desperate blackguard in the county of Kent. I never will believe 
but it was he killed Tom Prentice.’ 

‘Sure of it!’ said the head-keeper, Finch. 

‘The fellow is so daring and crafty there is not a cover he has 
not been in and got a pheasant out of, and yet has never been 
caught.’ 

‘I axed him t’other day,’ said a man, ‘ whether he was working 
on the new line. ‘“ New line,” said he, “at ninepence an hour! 
Thank you! when I can get ten rabbits a day, and sell them at 
ninepence, and have the sport thrown in.” ’ 

‘If he’d stick to rabbits I wouldn’t mind,’ said the head-keeper, 
Fred Finch. 

‘What, brings you here?’ asked Mr. Parkinson of Richard 
Duck. 

‘No offence, but I might ax the same of you, sir,’ answered the 
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little man. ‘Lord, sir! I can run sharper than them that is 
bigger, and I see in the dark like a ferret.’ 

‘What are you doing there, Mr. Finch?’ now asked the 
Oxford University man. He saw that the head-keeper was melt- 
ing lead in an iron pan over the fire. 

‘Going to run a bullet or two,’ answered the keeper; ‘not, 
please God, that I shall use em, but with Long Jaques and two or 
three of them other ruffians about, I like to have a bullet‘to fall 
back on. I'll tell you a story of Long Jaques. I can’t swear it is 
true, but I believe itis. The story is told of him, but it never 
could be brought home. You know his wife died, leaving him a 
little child of a year, or perhaps a month under. Sometimes, 
when he went out after his snares, he took the baby with him, 
He went out one Sunday when his housekeeper was not at home, 
and he had to mind the child; he went into the nearest wood, 
of course, to see after a pheasant. He had just got sight of one 
sitting in a tree, gone to roost, for it was evening : 

‘But why did he not leave the child at home?’ 

‘ Because the child would not go to sleep, so he took it out on 
his arm, and his gun in pieces in his pocket, on the chance of get- 
ting a shot. Sunday evening, he thought, no one would be about. 
He could not leave the babe alone in the cottage, and he could 
not keep at home when there was a chance of a pheasant. Now 
you understand ?’ 

‘ Yes—go on.’ 

‘Well. Hesawa big cock roosting ina tree. So he put down 
the babe on the grass at his feet, screwed his gun softly together, 
loaded it—not too heavy, and pop—down came the cock pheasant. 
He picked the bird up, and was just clapping it into his pocket, 
when he heard voices. Two keepers were coming that way. They 
had heard the report. Long Jaques went into the bushes, picked 
up the child, and whispered, “ Poll, not a sound. Hush, and be 
still.” Then he stood back where the leaves were thickest and 
listened. He heard the tread of the men hard by, and heard what 
they said. One was sure that the crack of the gun had come from 
thereabouts. The other thought he smelt the powder. Then 
they saw where the grass was trampled, and one picked up some 
feathers of the bird. Long Jaques was mortal afraid the babe 
would squeal out, and let the keepers discover him. In his mind 
he darned his housekeeper for going to chapel that evening and 
leaving him with the child. He put his face down and whispered, 
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and then drew his coat round the little creature. Then he heard 
her make a little noise and begin to struggle to get the arms out; 
but he drew his coat the tighter, and ever tighter, as the keepers 
kept prowling near. Curiously enough they did not see him, but 
it was some while before Jaques could loosen his coat, and let the 
child out from under cover—not till their voices had died away in 
the distance. Then he saw the babe had gone to sleep—but it was 
toa sleep past waking—he’d suffocated her! So he took home a 
shot cock pheasant and a stifled hen babe—that came o’ poaching 
on a Sunday.’ 

‘It was ’crowned, I suppose?’ asked one man. 

‘To be sure, it was ’crowned and sat on, but the true story 
never came out at the inquest. That got wind afterwards. Long 
Jaques told it of himself, when he was drunk, and many a curse 
did he send after those two who had disturbed him that Sunday, 
and led to his smothering his child.’ 

‘And who were these two ?’ 

‘Mullins, there, and me. Now you know why I think it well 
to-night to have a bullet by me. Jaques is not particular and 
like to deal tenderly by either of us, if he recognises us.’ 

‘T say, keeper,’ interposed Mr. Parkinson, ‘as you are not using 
all that molten lead, let us have some of it.’ 

‘ What for ?’ 

‘It is All-Hallow E’en,’ answered the young man. ‘In Scotland, 
whence I come, we make a great deal of to-night, and run lead into 
water, and find out what our fortunes will be for the ensuing year 
by the shapes the lead takes in water.’ 

‘ That’s all gammon,’ said Finch. 

‘Of course it is gammon, but as we have an hour to spend 
here before the moon rises, we can have some fun out of it. Let 
Dicky Duck try his fortine first.’ 

The proposal created interest. A bowl of water was procured 
and set in the middle of the table, and an iron ladle or spoon 
heated, and dipped in the molten lead. The men, laughing, talking, 
chaffing each other, crowded round the table. 

‘Who shall try first? Dicky Duck?’ 

‘No,’ said Mullins, ‘ give it me.’ 

He took the ladle, and poured the lead into the water. It fell 
fizzing, and sent up a puff of steam. 

Then there ensued shouts of laughter, and guesses and queries. 
The lead was toa hot to be extracted immediately. 
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‘What is it? A tree? A house? A wife? A bag of 
money? A son-in-law? Eb, Mullins?’ 

James Mullins put his hand in and drew forth the lead. It 
had formed a compact, oblong mass. 

‘It looks to me uncommon like a coffin,’ said he. ‘Thank 
heaven, I lay no store by such things, or I’d not go out to-night 
and face Long Jaques.’ 

‘ Now it is your turn, Dick.’ 

The lead was again melted, and little Dick got on a chair, 
stood above the table, and let the fluid metal pour down from a 
height into the bowl. Again a burst of queries, guesses, and 
jokes. 

The lead was extracted from the water; he had poured it in 
two masses, and two separate formations were in the water. 

‘What is this?’ he asked, holding up the largest mass, which 
was shapeless. 

‘It looks to me like a dragon,’ laughed the head-keeper, 
Finch. 

‘And the other?’ That was passed from hand to hand, and 
one conjecture after another was made concerning it. 

‘It is—a pair of hearts, a pair o’ linked hearts,’ shouted one of 
the keepers. 

‘To be sure it is, but look,’ said Parkinson—‘ both broken!’ 


av: 


TuaT night there was an affray with the poachers, an affray that 
was much talked of, and one about which the newspapers gave 
leaders. 

Towards nightfall the keepers had been through Darenth 
Wood, and had driven the pheasants towards the path, or road, 
that traversed the wood from Greenhythe to the village of 
Darenth on the further side of the hill. Their object in doing 
this was to get the pheasants to roost on trees beside the open 
road, where, in the event of the poachers coming after them, they 
could be most easily surrounded and caught. In the depths of 
the wood it might be hard to seize them, and it would be less 
easy to identify them; but if the fellows came along the road 
and popped at the birds in the trees on each side, they would be 
perfectly visible to those in concealment watching for them, and 
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it would be easy to cut off their retreat along the road by throw- 
ing a body of men across it. A good deal was made by some 
papers of this action of the keepers. It was represented that they 
had laid a trap and baited it for inoffensive men; the keepers 
provoked them to commit an illegal act, and then precipitated 
themselves upon them. On this text much indignation was 
expressed at the game laws; and the wealthy were held up to 
reprobation for reserving wild birds and beasts for their own table, 
and allowing the poor and deserving to starve whilst abundance 
was within their reach. 

As it happened, the poachers belonged to a set—a set which 
lived on poaching, which moved about the country from place to 
place, and which supplied, or helped to supply, the London 
market with game. The men had no other business—they lived 
by poaching. They slept or loafed about byday. Where navvies 
were engaged on a line they followed them, and brought these 
hardworking and generally honest men into disrepute. It was 
said that the navvies were desperate poachers, This was not so. 
The gang followed the navvies, and its components were men 
who never willingly did a bit of honest work—scorned the hard 
toil to which a navvy bowed his back. They lived by night 
sport, and let the navvies bear the blame of their misdeeds. 
Sometimes—so bold did these gangs become—they sent warning 
beforehand to the head-gamekeeper of my Lord or of Squire 
Acres, to say that they were going to visit his covers. Then the 
keepers had to consider whether they would muster a large force 
and go out against them, or keep close and let them do their 
worst. By no means infrequently the latter course was pursued. 
An affray with these rascals led to serious results. Shots were 
exchanged, blows dealt, and lives were lost. When the head- 
gamekeeper came to my Lord or to Squire Acres, and said, ‘I have 
had notice that the gang is coming. There are daring devils 
among them—Long Jaques for one, who smothered his child 
rather than be took,’ then my Lord or Squire Acres said, ‘ Well, 
well, don’t let there be a row and bloodshed. Go to bed, go to 
bed. They can’t exterminate the game.’ 

But in this instance the head-keeper was not willing to go to 
bed, and the Squire was inclined to have the poaching stopped. 
He had reared the pheasants, and he calculated that they had 
cost him a guinea a-piece. ‘I don’t see,’ said he, ‘ why I should 
let a man pick my pocket without trying to stop him,’ and he was 
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right. Ifthe landowners had combined, and all together had said 
‘The gang must be put down,’ it would have been put down; but 
so many were timorous that the gang gathered courage, strength, 
and audacity. 

This night—this All-Hallow E’en—there was an affray that 
created a sensation. It created a sensation both because one man 
was shot dead in it and also because the man who killed the other 
was caught and carried to gaol, and that man was Long Jaques. 
He who was killed was Mullins the woodman, and he who re- 
venged his death by catching the murderer was little Dicky 
Duck. 

If the man shot had been a poacher, what an outcry would 
have been made!—what commiseration, what political capital 
would have been made out of his murder! But as the man shot 
was only a fellow acting for the nonce as a keeper, there was not 
much fuss made about him. All the Radicals said, ‘Serve him 
right!’ 

This is how it came about. 

The poachers had come along the road and had fired at three 
of the pheasants, when the gamekeepers and their party appeared 
and surrounded them. There were thirteen poachers, and all 
strong, desperate men. They turned to break their way through. 
The moon was shining. Long Jaques was face to face with 
. Mullins, and the moon was on Mullins’ face. 

Jaques uttered a curse. ‘It’s you, you dog, who made me 
smother my kid!’ he said; put his gun to his mouth and shot him 
dead. Then he made a leap to pass the man as he fell, and in 
another moment would have got into the coppice and have 
escaped, had not Dicky Duck been too alert for him. In an 
instant he was after him, gave a leap, was on the poacher’s back, 
clung, and would not be shaken off. Jaques could not easily get 
at the adversary who was on his back, and who kicked him in the 
sides and fastened his grip with all his strength about the throat 
of the poacher, compressing the windpipe that he could not gasp. 
Jaques became bewildered, ran against the trees to beat off his 
little assailant, tried to wrench his hands away, but was unable. 
Duck clung like a ferret to a rat, and screamed for help, till 
Jaques, stumbling over a root, fell prostrate in the wood. Then 
the poacher would easily have mastered Dicky, had not some of 
the keepers come to his assistance, rescued the plucky little man, 
and bound the poacher. 
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Moth-Mullein had the kettle on the fire puffing steam, and 
the potatoes on the boil. The table was spread, the cold beef- 
steak pie was on it, and her father’s pewter tankard, brightly 
polished, reflected the firelight. Moth knew how to make a table 
look well. She had had experience. In the middle was a glass 
full of crisp, nutty celery ; there was a piece of American cheese 
ready, and, balancing it, a plate of tartlets of her own making. 

A little after midnight her father was brought home, dead. 
Finch came first to break the news to her. Mr. Parkinson 
followed with the body. Moth bore the shock better than might 
chave been expected: she was deadly pale; but she was a girl of 
nerve and self-control, and she did not go into hysterics. 

‘I am very, very grieved,’ said Mr. Parkinson, looking out of 
the corners of his eyes at the beef-steak pie. ‘This is most 
dreadful. You have my deepest sympathy. Dicky Duck behaved 
like a man,’ then he left. The young man was quite out of his 
element in a house of sorrow and bereavement; he really was 
grieved, but he was at a loss to know what to say, and how to 
console the girl. ‘I must come after the funeral and see her,’ he 
said to himself ; ‘ what a bore that matters should have turned out 
like this! I must take care not to compromise myself. She is 
awfully pretty, but I’m not a fool.’ 

Dicky Duck remained. He was of the greatest assistance to 
Jessie. He ran messages for her. He found an old woman to 
lay out the corpse, and to keep her company. He contrived 
about the inquest, he saw the undertaker about the coffin, he 
arranged for the funeral. He would have ordered the mourning 
for Jessie had she suffered him. What would Jessie have done 
without the help of Dicky? She did not consider that it would 
have been inconvenient for her, had he not been at her beck and 
call, She did not consider that he gave up his work and wage to 
attend to her. She was grateful to him in a cold, ungracious 
manner only for having arrested her father’s murderer. And the 
reason why her gratitude was ungracious was because Dicky had 
caught Long Jaques in such a grotesque manner, so that when 
anyone spoke of the capture a flicker of a smile passed over his 
face. At the inquest, when the evidence was taken, and it came 
to the account of the taking of the poacher, there was a general 
laugh, and the coroner and jury laughed with the public. It was 
not possible to avoid laughing,—the idea of little Dick clinging 
to the poacher’s back, kicking him in the wind with his heels, 
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and grabbing his throat with his hands was vastly ludicrous, 
especially when the little man was present with his comical face, 
drawn in an effort to look sad. 

Jessie was angry with Dick because he had not stopped her 
father’s murderer in a more heroic and dignified, or romantic, 
manner. The sense of his absurdity irritated her, and his very 
officiousness, though she accepted his services, helped to annoy 
her. She could not well do without his help, and she wished some 
one else—Mr. Parkinson for instance—had been there instead 
to minister to her wants. 

Mr. Parkinson did not reappear till after the funeral. Then 
‘ne called in a black coat and with a hat, not his usual ‘ billicock.’ 

He seemed shy. In fact he did not know what to say. He 
was unaccustomed to paying visits of condolence. 

‘ What are you going to do, if I may ask, Moth?’ 

‘I shall have to leave this house,’ she answered, and sobbed. 
‘It will go to the new woodman.’ 

‘Where are you likely to goto? Have you any nice rela- 
tions ?’ 

‘I have no relations at all—that is, none whom I could stay 
with.’ 

‘But you have friends ?’ 

‘ Friends ’"—hesitatingly—‘ yes, but I cannot go to them un- 
- less they ask me.’ 

*I hope you are not left badly off?’ 

* Of course I must work for my living. I should like to live 
near this wood and go on collecting moths and butterflies, but 
that would not be enough to support me, I fear.’ 

‘And you have no one who can put in the claim of a near and 
dear tie?’ Mr. Parkinson turned red. He was really sorry for 
the girl, and also much afraid of compromising himself. ‘I 
mean—lI thought that Dicky Duck ; 

‘ Sir—Mr. Parkinson !’ 

‘I meant no offence. I have a suggestion to make. It 
occurred tome. It may have occurred to you. Why not go as 
one of the girls in a refreshment room at a railway station? It 
seems to me you are just the right sort of person for that, very 
good-looking, and like to chaff with young chaps, and don’t mind 
a little cheek. You are cut out for it.’ 

‘Mr. Parkinson! is this all you have to say to me?’ 

‘Yes, Moth. No offence meant. ’Pon my word I have been 
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thinking a lot about you, and I do believe you were made for a 
refreshment room—and now the new line is being finished , 

Jessie rose, white with anger, and left the room. 

Somewhat abashed, Mr. Parkinson came outside the house. 
Dicky was there. 

‘I say, Dick,’ said he, ‘the lead told true—a coffin for old 
father Mullins,’ 

‘Yes, but not so for me. I got a dragon, and St. George killed 
the last of them. And two hearts, but I’ve got only one on the 
right and none at all on the left.’ 

‘And both broken. No, Dicky, your heart is in the right 
place, and like mine, sound.’ 

‘I take it, that matter of the lead is all rubbish.’ 

‘Who can say? Wait till next Hallow E’en.’ 


V. 


Tae road from the Forester’s Cottage to Greenhythe Church 
happened, curiously enough, to lie between the grounds occupied 
by certain of Moth-Mullein’s admirers. The farm of the Under- 


woods was at the corner where the lane joined the main road. 
The house was a substantial modern one, square, with a stack of 
chimneys in the middle, and the slated roof drawn together from 
all sides to the stack, without showing a gable anywhere. It was 
one of those houses in which people of no taste delight, because 
so compact, but which are eyesores to such as have a sense of 
beauty, houses which, even when ugliness-hating Nature reduces 
them to ruins, will never make even picturesque ruins. With the 
advance of civilisation and cultured taste, and with increased 
facilities for the employment of dynamite, all these abominations 
will disappear ; the men of culture and light will go about the 
country and blow them up for the common good. 

It was, however ugly, 4 snug house, and the farm was a good 
farm. As Jessie Mullins followed the hearse in which her father 
was conveyed to the churchyard, seated in a mourning cab, she 
looked over her white pocket-handkerchief at the Underwoods’ 
farm, and saw that Sam was standing in the gate with his hat off, 
watching the mournful procession. Perhaps he would forgive 
her for having sent him away because she flirted with Mr. Parkin- 
son—that is, if Mr. Parkinson did not offer her consolation. 
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Further along the road was Joseph Ruddle’s shop. Joseph was a 
carpenter, with a good business, a handy man, steady—never 
drunk. He had been thrown back by breaking his leg in going 
after the Cinxia caterpillars for her. Perhaps he would be on the 
look-out—yes, he was. Jessie over her handkerchief saw him 
with his paper cap on his head, flattening his nose against the 
window of his workshop. Who could tell? Other things more 
unlikely might happen than that young Ruddle should offer her 
to share his home, and love her all the more dearly because she 
had broken his leg. He was a good-looking fellow ; Jessie rather 
liked him. True he belonged to a lower stage on the social ladder 
than Sam Underwood, and Sam Underwood was a rung lower 
than Mr. Parkinson, who was a-brewer’s son. By the side of the 
main road, on the side opposite the carpenter’s shop, were the 
strawberry-fields of Ben Polson. He was a heavy, stout fellow 
with a flat face, who walked about with his hands in his pockets; 
he, however, looked after his interests well, and in the time of 
strawberries was active, and drew his hands out. Well—if Mr. 
Parkinson did not propose to make her Mrs. Parkinson, she would 
have Sam Underwood, and if Sam Underwood still sulked, she 
would waive the difference in social standing between the other 
two, and for the sake of his handsome face and general steadiness 
take Joe Ruddle. If, however, his broken leg made the carpenter 
halt in his love-making, she could always fall back on Ben Polson. 
Sure enough, there by the side of his hedge, with his hands in 
his pockets, was Ben, looking on at the funeral train, and—dolt 

_ that he was!—had forgotten to take off his hat, or thought, 
because he was on the other side of the hedge, that it was not 
necessary. That, in the time of her bereavement, she would not 
be overwhelmed with offers from these chivalrous young men did 
not occur to her. They had all admired her; it was true they 
had turned sulky, but then lovers’ quarrels are proverbially short, 
and are, as the Eton Latin grammar says, ‘the reintegration of 
love.’ 

Jessie cried a great deal for her father. She had really loved 
him, and was genuinely grieved at his sad end. But to all bitters, 
by a merciful provision of nature, there comes some sweet, and 
every cloud is given a silver lining; so Jessie thought that per- 
haps—nay, certainly—her great sorrow must lead to her advantage 
in the end. Some one or other of her lovers would—she did not 
put it in words, but she thought it—‘ come to the scratch,’ 
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As already shown in last chapter, Mr. Parkinson did not at all 
come to the scratch, or only came within a near risk of getting his 
face scratched because he proposed that Jessie should become waitress 
at a refreshment-stall, instead of becoming Mrs. Parkinson. Nor 
did Sam Underwood rise to the occasion. He still harboured his 
grudge. Nor did Joseph Ruddle ; the lane was wet and rough, and 
he would not risk his leg on it. Nor did Ben Polson; he took 
time to think about it, and his hand was not available; it was in 
his pocket. So weeks passed, and Jessie was without a prospect 
of a fixed home. Little Dicky Duck had applied for the situation 
of woodman, vacated by old Mullins, and had got it. 

‘At Lady-day,’ said Dick, ‘I shall have this house. I don’t 
want to turn you out, Moth; why should you not put your hand 
in mine, say the word-—be my Duck and stay on?’ 

‘Because I’m not come down so low as that woman who 


Hadi a little husband 
No taller than her thumb, 
She set him in a pint-pot 
And bid him drum.’ 


‘No offence meant, Moth ; but as you have been accustomed 
to this house all your life : 

‘I suppose I am tired of it, and wish for a change.’ 

‘Why, Moth? I get now the wages your father had, fourteen 
shillings a week ; the cottage I shall have—and then . 

‘O, if you are calculating on the cottage, I will turn out at 
Christmas. You need not wait till Lady-day. I'll have a sale, 
and the house shall be clear for you then.’ 

‘I wouldn’t hasten you for the world, Moth. I don’t want 
you to leave the house, nor lose your sticks of furniture, but take 
me——’ 

‘I wonder that yon can have the face to make such a proposal, 
so soon after my father’s death.’ 

Moth-Mullein’s temper did not improve that winter. She was 
subjected to slights, and was the victim of disappointment. She 
was constrained to leave her house, and she had not means of 
earning a livelihood. Partly because she would not be indebted 
to Dick, but also because she could not afford to be idle, she was 
led to the resolve to have a sale at Christmas, and to vacate the 
cottage. Though she made light to Dick of leaving, she was sore 
at heart. When she knew that go she must, the cottage all at 
once became dear to her, and the retrospect over her past life 
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presented to her singular charms. She had been very happy on 
the edge of the wood, and very interested in her work collecting 
moths and butterflies. 

She was vexed with herself, but would not admit to herself 
that she had acted foolishly. She had trifled with her chances 
and had lost them. Neither Sam Underwood, nor Joseph Ruddle, 
no, nor Benjamin Polson showed tokens of relieving her from her 
difficulties by offering her the shelter of his name and roof. 

Christmas Eve arrived; she had been down into Greenhythe 
to see the auctioneer. The sale was to take place two days after 
Christmas. It might not be on Christmas Day, and the day fol- 
lowing was a Bank-holiday. Moth had also been about inquiring 
for lodgings, and had been unsuccessful. Greenhythe is a place 
which in certain seasons is very full of yachting men and their 
families. These guests are ready to pay a good price for lodgings, 
and those who have lodgings to let are indisposed to let them for 
a permanency at a low rent; they prefer a short and rich harvest 
in yachting time. Moth did not wish to leave the neighbourhood, 
because she desired still to collect lepidoptera for her usual cus- 
tomers. The pay was not great, but it was something, and some- 
thing certain. Besides, it was an occupation she liked. 

The days close in fast at Christmas, and, as it happened, that 
Christmas eve was murky. The weather was rough, with a south- 
. west wind, and heavy clouds discharging every now and then 
rain, and the darkness settled in earlier than Moth had anti- 
cipated. 

The wind had shifted a little, a few points more to the north, 
whilst she was out, and after she left Greenhythe on her way 
home—to a dismantled and solitary home—the darkness fell like 
ink about her, and a storm of rain came on, so driving and so 
cold that Jessie took refuge from it in an old kiln that stood 
beside the road. The kiln-mouth was large, vaulted, and the 
shelter it afforded perfect. She retreated to the back part of it 
and seated herself on an overturned broken barrow, to wait till 
the storm had swept away and the sky was lighter. 

As she sat there her utter disconsolateness made itself felt. 
She must vacate the cottage in three days, sell all her furniture, 
and be homeless. She had not settled whither to go. No friends 
had come forward to help her. Her pride had offended the young 
women who might have been her friends, and her want of consi- 
deration had alienated the men who might have offered her their 
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homes. But it must not be supposed that Jessie blamed herself. 
She was bitter at heart against all the world. The fault was 
in her neighbours, her suitors, her acquaintance, not in herself. 

Then, as she sat brooding, angry in soul, and with knit 
brows, she heard voices of men talking, and, a moment later, 
three persons entered the old kiln-mouth. As they talked she 
recognised them. 

‘I say, Underwood,’ said the voice of Ben Polson, ‘we shall 
do in here. Whata slashing shower! It can’t last long. I’ve 
just mulched my beds, and, darn it, this flood will wash all the 
goodness away into the runnels, and carry it to the Thames. 
What I like is a soft drizzle—that carries the goodness into the 
ground and nourishes the roots.’ 

‘I’m glad to be out of the storm,’ said the third, and the 
voice was that of the carpenter. ‘Since I’ve broke my leg I get 
twinges of rheumatic in it.’ 

‘I guess it is just as well you broke your leg instead of your 
heart about Miss Moth-Mullein,’ said Underwood. 

‘Rather so,’ was the reply. ‘If I'd married her, she’d have 
broken my life, she’s that giddy and cruel and self-willed. But, 
Sam Underwood, I thought you were after her ?’ 

‘So I was, but there were too many after her, and she kept 
our Oxford scholar skipping about her, and I didn’t like that.’ 

‘And I was after her, too,’ said Polson slowly. ‘I say, mates, 
what larks! she’s been trying to splice broken ties. She sent to 
say she’d be glad to earn a few shillings by weaving strawberry 
pottles; but I wasn’t to be taken in by that. I answered that I 
bought ’em wholesale, by the thousand.’ 

There ensued a laugh. 

‘And she’s been down every day to my farm for a ha’porth of 
milk, thinking that she might find me in the way some evening, 
and the ha’porth of milk would bring the cow and the stable and 
the house and the farm and Sam Underwood. I keep out of the 
way. I see through her little games.’ 

‘ And she has ordered of me a couple of boxes for her clothes 
and them odds and ends as don’t go into the sale,’ said Joseph 
Ruddle. ‘She thinks we’re moths to be caught, she’s such a dab 
hand at hunting; but we’re wary coves—eh, Sam? eh, Ben? In 
vain is the net spread in sight of the bird.’ 

‘The rain is ceasing, I’m off,’ said Underwood. 

‘So be we,’ said the others. 
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WuEN the three men were gone, Moth put her head down on her 
knees and burst into tears, tears of shame and wrath. She had 
been unjustly treated. She had not hunted these three men ; she 
had really needed milk, really needed boxes, really needed work. 
In her inner mind she had hoped that one or other of the three 
would come and throw himself at her feet, but she had not asked 
for milk, boxes, and pottle-plaiting in order to bring them there, 
She was very angry with all three; so angry, that had any one 
of them come back and offered himself to her she would have 
rejected him disdainfully. 

She had been sobbing for some time, when again she heard 
steps, and again some one entered the kiln-mouth. 

‘Brrh!’ said a voice, ‘I must shake myself like a dog. The 
wind is so high I cannot light a pipe out there, and I must dry 
my fingers before I can get at the lucifers.’ 

The voice was that of Dicky Duck. 

The girl shrank further back. She put one hand over her 
mouth, the other she pressed against her bosom, to check the 
sobs. She would not for the world be found there by Dicky Duck. 

Then, whilst his fingers were drying, he began to whistle. 
Dick had a sweet pipe, and he whistled with taste and in tune. He 
whistled now ‘ Home, sweet home!’ 

All at once a compressed, struggled-against sob broke from 
the heart of Jessie. 

Dick stopped his whistling. 

Another sob. Now the convulsive emotion had got beyond her 
control. 

‘There’s some one there, some one crying!’ exclaimed Dicky. 
‘Who is it ?’ 

No answer. 

‘ Any one unwell ? ’ 

No answer. 

‘Tell me who you are. I will not hurt you.’ 

No answer. 

Then Dicky stepped in as far as he could go in the dark, and 
fumbled for his match-box, and struck a lucifer. 
The match flared up and filled the white vault with light. 
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Dick stood with it in his fingers, motionless, looking with open, 
astonished eyes at the girl. 

‘Why,’ said he slowly, ‘it is Moth! Moth crying!’ 

He held the lucifer till the flame reached and burnt his finger, 
then he threw it away. 

‘Moth,’ said he, when they were again in darkness, 

She did not answer him. 

‘Moth,’ said he again, with pity and tenderness in his voice. 
‘I won’t, say nothing to you till you’ve got over them there 
hickups.’ 

Presently she felt something on her face. He had removed 
the silk kerchief from about his throat, and with it was gently 
wiping the tears from her cheeks. 

‘Lord,’ said he, ‘it have been raining, and has wetted you, 
awful.’ 

Still she said nothing. Her sobs ceased at last. 

‘ Now them hickups is over,’ said he, ‘suppose you stand up, 
Moth, and give me your arm, and Lord! Moth, never 
another word, there’ll be no sale, you ain’t going to leave the 
cottage. You unpack whatever you have put away, and we'll be 
married. Why, I put it to you. If you was to leave this part of 
the country, the moths and the caterpillars and the butterflies 
and the grubs of every description would multiply to that 
enormous extent, that the plagues of Egypt would be child’s play 
to the state of Greenhythe. For the good of your native country 
and for the keeping down of warmint you must remain and 
become Mrs. Dicky Duck.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Jessie after a pause, ‘ on one condition.’ 

‘And what is that ?’ 

‘That we have a grand wedding.’ 

‘We'll have the wedding as soon as the three banns have been 
called.’ 

‘Banns!’ exclaimed Jessie. ‘ You don’t mean that we are to 
be married by banns? We must have a licence.’ 

‘That will cost a lot of money,’ said Dick, ‘ and won’t make us 
faster together than banns.’ 

‘It is grander,’ said the girl. 

‘There’s one advantage in our being married and that so soon 
after your father’s death, that it must be quiet.’ 

‘Did you not hear? I made it a condition we should be 
married in style.’ 
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‘But why so, Moth, when we’re humble folk, and after what 
has happened hardly proper?’ 

‘Because, Richard, I want to show Sam Underwood, and Ben 
Polson, and Joseph Ruddle, aye, and Tom Redway, too, and Mr. 
Parkinson, who is here because it is his vacation, that we can do 
handsomely without them. That we can have a carriage-——’ 

‘A carriage, Moth!’ 

‘To be sure, a carriage and white favours, and everything of 
the best.’ 

‘It will cost a lot of money. We needn’t have a carriage. 
Think, Moth. It won’t cost less than a pound.’ 

‘A carriage and pair,’ said Jessie. ‘I'll be taken to church in 
a carriage, and from church in a carriage, and in a carriage with a 
pair we will go on our honeymoon.’ 

‘I don’t think we can go anywhere,’ said Dicky ; ‘it will come 
expensive.’ 

‘We must go and do all in style, so as to let those fellows see 
that we have money to spend as well as they.’ 

‘But I have not the money, Moth.’ 

‘Then you must borrow it. A carriage and pair, and white 
favours, anda honeymoon I will have ’—she stamped impatiently. 
‘Do you think I want you ? I wanta stylish wedding, and I take 
you for the sake of the wedding, and to make these men open 
their eyes.’ 

Moth-Mullein carried her point. She was poor, she had 
nothing but her father’s furniture, and Dicky was poor, except in 
prospect of a good wage for tending to the woods. He had no 
money laid by, but Jessie would listen to no excuses. To satisfy 
her Dick had to borrow money, to borrow the carriage and horses 
of the host of the ‘ Blue Boar,’ with promise to pay when he could. 
When the wedding took place Jessie drove to church, and drove 
slowly in state past the farm of Sam Underwood, the shop of 
Joseph Ruddle, the strawberry field of Ben Polson, and the 
plasterer’s yard of Tom Redway; yes, and past Mr. Parkinson too, 
who stood on the kerb of his door and threw rice after her. 

‘Now,’ said Jessie, with flashing eye, ‘now do you under- 
stand, Dick, why I insisted on a grand wedding?’ 

* No, I do not, Moth.’ 

‘ Because I wouldn’t have them say I took up with you 
because I could get no other; because, also, if we didn’t do it in 
style they might have laughed at such a handsome, tall girl as I 
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am taking such a cock-sparrow as you. But they can’t laugh 
when they see us drive away as gentlefolks in a carriage and pair.’ 

‘It'll cost a lot of money,’ sighed Dick. 

‘There is one thing more,’ said Jessie as she laid aside her 
bonnet and fumbled in her pocket. ‘Do youremember unravelling 
a stocking I was knitting one day ?’ 

‘I cannot say I do remember.’ 

‘But Jdo, Here itis!’ She held it under his eyes—in his 
face. ‘Now I'll take care that you are paid out for unravelling 
that stocking.’ 


VIL. 


A yEaR had passed since the woodman had been shot. Dicky 
Duck was in the cottage ; Jessie had not made his life more cheer- 
ful. The mouth that was formerly puckered with smiles was now 
drawn and compressed. It really looked as though Dicky were 
on the edge of a cry rather than on the brim of a laugh. 

There is a child’s toy that represents a number of feathery 
birds on a platform on wheels. When the little thing is thrust 
or drawn along, a quill is set in motion that strikes fine wires and 
catgut. The little birds are on the quiver, and then ensues a 
twittering and chirping as though they were all singing. Dicky’s 
heart had been like this hitherto; anyone could set it in motion, 
and produce a twittering and chirping that provoked laughter. But 
the strings and wires must have been broken or relaxed, or the 
quill tongue out of order, for now, either no merry sound at all 
issued from him, or only a plaintive little tweet! tweet! such as 
ashivering tinch gives forth when hail and frost have stripped 
the trees and made the face of the land desolate. The spring 
had gone out of the little man’s walk, the straightness from his 
back, the sparkle from his eye, the whistle from his lips. 

Poor little Dicky Duck! What had altered him? Not the 
getting of regular employ with the weight of responsibility for 
the young trees. There was nothing else to account for it but his 
marriage. Jessie made no attempt to curh her tongue. She 
cast jibes at him, scorned him for his smaliness of stature, turned 
contrary when he was merry, distorted his funny little sayings and 
gave them an ill-natured turn, as though they were thrusts aimed at 
her, when nothing was further from his thoughts than to break a 
lance with his wife. His light-heartedness was made a cause of 
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reproof; his amiability was treated as callousness. Every day 
some scornful allusion was made to the ridiculous manner in which 
he had caught Long Jaques, and Dicky heartily wished he had 
let Long Jaques escape. 

Moth was a disappointed woman, and her disappointment had 
soured her. Did she love Dicky? Who can say? Love ex. 
presses itself in various ways. Love in some is tender, consider- 
ate, pitiful. In others it is exacting and cruel. Yes, there is a 
fashion of love that is ashamed to own itself, but wraps itself up 
in hardness and defiance. There is a story of a princess who was 
clothed in gold, but over the gold brocade she drew a vesture of 
horsehair and hog’s skin. Everyone thought she was a wild 
woman, and those who came near her were scratched; but one 
day, through a rift in the coarse outer covering, the gleam of the 
gold shot, and then it was seen that she was a princess in disguise, 
Was there an under-vesture of cloth of gold, the fine gold of true 
love, in Jessie? If so she ccvered it up and hid it, chief of all 
from her husband, lest he should surmise its existence. 

‘It is a year to-night since your father died,’ said Dick, ‘and 
just about eight months since we were married.’ 

‘Ah! Ihave cause to know that ; afflictions never come singly, 
First I lost my father, then I got you.’ 

‘I’ve a mind to stay at home to-night, and not leave you to 
your sorrowful thoughts, Moth.’ 

‘I do not want you. Go again if you like to the “ Blue Boar.” 
You seem to be most at home there.’ 

‘Well,’ said Dicky, ‘I can’t say that, exactly, but, you see, I 
meet them old friends, and they ain’t sharp on me, but uncommon 
kind, And then, Moth, I haven’t yet paid for the carriage and 
pair, and I must keep the landlord in good humour, lest he press 
for payment. That carriage and pair do weigh on me like lead.’ 

But he hesitated whether to go or not. He waited for a word 
from her to make him stay. 

‘Moth,’ said he, ‘I shall go round by Greenhythe. I must 
fetch a bundle of tarred cord for the trees.’ 

He would have given a year of his life—a leap-year, even, 
which has a day extra—for a good word from her, but none came. 
Then he went away, with a heavy tread. She heard his steps; 
how they dragged !—there was no elasticity in them now. 

After he was gone, it suddenly occurred to her that since the 
rain of the preceding night a portion of the Knife Back had 
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given way. It would be dangerous to cross it in the dark. 
Would Dicky venture on this when he returned from the “ Blue 
Boar”? In her sullen mood she muttered ‘If he does it will 
serve him right for going away from me—on such a night as 
this.’ But she did not mean what she said, not in the depth of 
her heart ; and because she did not mean it, without staying to 
cover her head she ran out of the cottage after him, down the 
lane, to give the caution. She had delayed too long before 
starting in pursuit, for he was not in the lane. She came out on 
the road, and almost ran among some men who stood there in a 
cluster. Their heads were turned in an opposite direction, and 
they did not observe her; but she recognised them, and to 
escape being seen slipped into the mouth of the old kiln. She 
did not wish to be caught running after her husband, and running 
after him with nothing over her head. 

The men were Mr. Parkinson, Sam Underwood, Joseph 
Ruddle, and Ben Polson. Dusk had fallen, and in the kiln- 
mouth all was dark. Jessie heard the voices approach it, and as 
once before, so now she drew back into the depths. 

‘Isay,’ said Mr. Parkinson, ‘it is warmer here out of the east 
wind. Are any of you going to the “Blue Boar” to-night? 
There’s Dicky Duck trotting off there, not knowing what is in 
store for him.’ 

‘What is in store for him?’ asked the carpenter. 

‘Don’t you know, Ruddle? Well, I dare say you do not. It 
has been kept quiet that the surprise may be complete. Some of 
us who were with him this day last year, when he took that 
scoundrel Jaques, also the Squire and some others, have clubbed 
together to make him a testimonial—a beautiful clock, with a 
silver plate let in on the stand, engraved with a few lines, to show 
it is a mark of esteem for his pluck and readiness. He has been 
told to come to the “ Blue Boar” to-night, but has no notion 
that the Squire will be there to present him with the testimonial, 
and that he’ll be the lion of the evening. I am going.’ 

‘I fancy something ought to accompany the clock,’ said 
Underwood. ‘The poor little chap is under water with the 
extravagance of that fool of a wife of his, who would have a grand 
wedding, with a carriage and pair. I’ve heard the host of the 
“Boar” say that was never paid for, and he believes the reason 
why Dick is so down-hearted now is because he is in debt.’ 

‘I think we're all of one mind,’ said Ben Polson, ‘that we owe 
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him something—we who’ve not been asked to subscribe to a 
testimonial of which nobody told us anything. First, because we 
all respect the little man; though small in body he is big in 
heart. Second, because he tackled what was worse than Long 
Jaques—the Dragon of Darenth.’ 

‘The Dragon of Darenth has been too much for him,’ said the 
carpenter. ‘It is my opinion that it is because of Her he is s 
altered in looks and spirits, not because he is in debt. Lord! we 
had a lucky escape, all of us.’ 

‘I say, mates,’ spoke Sam Underwood, ‘shall we send the cap 
round here in the kiln to raise a little sum among us to pay for 
the coach and pair and the white favours? Mr. Parkinson has 
already subscribed to the testimonial.’ 

‘But my thankfulness at my escape from the Dragon is not 
exhausted. I insist on adding my mite. Take my hat and pass 
it round.’ 

Jessie heard the clink of coin. Her face was on fire. She 
nearly choked with anger. Her heart beat so furiously that it 
was a wonder it did not reveal her presence. 

‘I must tell you a joke,’ said Mr. Parkinson. ‘On this night, 
a twelvemonth ago, Dick and I, old James Mullins, and the 
keepers, were in Mr. Finch’s, waiting to go after the poachers, 
and some took to running lead to find out their fortunes. What 
do you think Mullins ran?’ 

‘I’ve heard,’ said Underwood, ‘a coffin.’ 

‘And that is what he got. Dick ran the lead next, and he 
ran—a Dragon !’ 

There followed a burst of laughter, and a general exclamation 
of ‘ And that he has got.’ 

‘There was something more he ran in ‘lead,’ continued the 
Oxford man. ‘He ran two broken hearts in lead—linked 
together.’ 

‘One broken heart is accounted for already,’ said Underwood. 
‘His wife has pretty nigh broke his—but the other!’ 

‘The other can’t be hers,’ said the carpenter. ‘For why? 
He is that gentle and considerate he would not say a word or doa 
thing to hurt her.’ 

‘For why?’ put in Ben of the Strawberries. ‘ Her heart is 
too hard ever to be broke.’ . 

This elicited another burst of merriment. 

Then the men went forth. 
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Jessie, angered, ashamed, with burning head and bounding 
heart, rushed out and ran up the lane to her cottage, and threw 
herself on her bed, with her hands over her eyes, tossing, mutter- 
ing, then at length with the tears of mortification streaming 
between her fingers. She was no longer the Moth-Mullein, but 
the Dragon of Darenth. Her husband was in high esteem, and 
she—she was despised and disliked. What had her grand wedding, 
with carriage and pair, brought her? Ridicule; and the cost of 
the luxury was defrayed by her slighted suitors, 


Vil. 


NEVER—no, never, was a man more taken aback, more utterly 
amazed, than was Dicky Duck when he found himself an honoured 
guest at the ‘Blue Boar,’ where a supper was spread, and the 
Squire himself was present to hand over to him, in behalf of some 
of those who valued his excellent character and esteemed his 
courage, a Testimonial of Respect and Regard. 

What for ? 

For his daring conduct on the night of the murder of old Jim 
Mullins. 

Dicky looked from side to side, opened his mouth, but never a 
wordcame from it. He turned white with astonishment and emo- 
tion. He given a testimonial for that ? Why that was an act thrown 
daily in his teeth at home, a subject of daily humiliation. Heartily 
ashamed of himself had Dicky Duck become, because he had 
jumped on the poacher’s back, kicked him in the wind, and behaved 
altogether ridiculously. Whenever he had heard an allusion to 
that affair, in the tavern, or among his acquaintances, he had 
winced. He supposed that others viewed his conduct in the same 
light as did Moth, his wife. If it had not been for her—that he 
was tied to her, and bound to look after her, to support her, and 
make her happy—he would have run away to America where he 
might be out of hearing any more of the capture of Long Jaques 
in Darenth Wood. 

Dicky looked at the Squire, then at Mr. Parkinson, who sat at 
the Squire’s right hand, then at Finch, the head-keeper, who sat 
on the Squire’s left; then at a fly that sat on the ceiling imme- 
diately over the Squire’s head ; and then with an expression of dis- 
tress at the host of the inn, who stood behind the Squire, and was 
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making a trumpet of his hands, and sounding a hoarse stage- 
whisper through it, of ‘Say something.’ 

Dicky knew he must say something, but every object spun 
round with him, and the Adam’s apple in his throat went up and 
down like the knob of a piston in a steamer, and choked him, 
But at length he became sufficiently composed to gasp ‘ Thank-y’, 
gentlemen ’—he touched his forelock—‘ I can’t underconstumble 
it noways, a little chap like me—no higher than her thumb, as was 
ordained to be put in a pint-pot and forced to drum; as made 
himself a laughing stock and mockery, and made a fool of him- 
self—but I fancy, gentlemen, you’re now poking fun at me ?’ 

‘No, no, no! Go on, Dicky; bravo!’ 

‘It can’t be for me’—again he touched his forelock—‘ more of 
a monkey than a man—who can’t do anything but he must do it 
absurdly ; who 

There welled up in his memory the many harsh, cutting, 
cruel things that his wife had said, and which he had accepted 
from her lips as his due. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I’m that amazed, I ax you of your 
great kindness to let me run home and take this here clock with 
the beautiful silver plate and inscription, and show it to my 


missus. And *he saw the host thrusting a paper into his 
hand; he looked at it. The host was not perfect in his ortho- 
graphy, but Dicky understood what was written :— 


‘For a Carridge and Pear, etceterer, 
‘ Sottled.’ 


‘Gentlemen,’ he looked at the paper, ‘I’m that upset I shall 
be unwell unless I run home, and show ’em to Moth-Mullein— 
show her the beautiful clock and the silver plate, and last, not 
least, “* For a Carridge and Pear, Sottled.”’ 

His voice was quivering, his eyes filling. 

‘Yes, let him go,’ said the Squire. ‘He is right. He must 
go to his wife. He will break down if we detain a and that 
may hurt his pride.’ 

‘Then, Dicky,’ called Mr. Parkinson, ‘ not by the Knife 
Back.’ 

‘Lord, sir! It saves over a mile, and I could cross it the 
darkest night at a run.’ 

He went forth—went with the clock hugged to his breast, and 
holding the receipt in his right hand. He had but one idea then— 
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his mind could hold but one. He must tell his triumph to her 
who had despised him. His heart made a great leap—towards 
her. Now, now at last, she would come to see he was not the 
despicable little monkey she supposed, and now, now at last, as 
she would respect him, would come to love him. 

Jesse had lain long tossing and weeping on her bed. She had 
beaten her head with her clenched fists, and then struck her head 
against the wall and the posts of the bed. She would have liked 
to kill those insolent, mocking men! How dare they make 
game of her as she had made game of Dick? She lay for a 
while staring up at the ceiling out of hot eyes, biting her fingers, 
and then again threw herself over on her face in a fresh paroxysm 
of tears. 

Why was Dick away now? Now—when she was insulted, 
wounded, in pain? Dick! he was amusing himself at the ‘ Blue 
Boar,’ laughing, telling his silly stories, cracking his inane jokes, 
making everyone laugh at him and pity her for having for her 
husband such a jackanapes. But, no! She gave a gulp. No, 
Richard was there respected. The Squire had gone there on pur- 
pose to meet and honour him with a testimonial. No, Dick was 
not the laughing-stock she had supposed. Her eyes had been blind 
to his merits, to his courage, his gentleness, his patience, his 
tenacity of purpose. But she could not forgive him for being 
absent now, when she was so unhappy—now, on the anniversary of 
her father’s death. 

As these thoughts dark and wild chased through her head, as 
clouds across a stormy night sky, still crying she dozed off into 
troubled slumber. 

How long she slept she did not know, whether for seconds or 
for hours. She woke with a start. There came to her suddenly, 
in the midst of her sleep, a thought, that seemed to strike her 
sensibly, not as a stunning, but as a rousing blow; and the 
thought was—the Knife Back has been broken through, and Dick 
does not know it. He may return that way. Dick! Was it a 
cry she heard? With a shiver, and with her hair standing 
electrified, and audibly rustling about her head, she stood on her 
feet. Had she heard a cry, or had she dreamt it ? With trembling 
hands she struck a match and lighted a lantern, ran out before her 
house, and listened. She trembled so that her teeth chattered in 
her jaws. Had she heard a cry, or had she dreamt it ? Should she 
run to the ‘Blue Boar’ and caution Dick? or should she stand 
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on the broken edge of the Knife Back and call? She would do 
the latter first. 

She stole to the brink of the old quarry, and along the ridge 
as far as it went. Then came a gap; the rain and frost had 
undermined this portion of the path, and it had given way the 
preceding night. 

‘Dick!’ she called, ‘ Dick! Dick, dear!’ 

Then from far below she heard a faint ‘Ting! ting! ting! 
ting!’ a clock that struck—what hour she could not tell, she did 
not count; but immediately after a Dartford clock struck far 
away, and nearer, but still distant, the Greenhythe clock tolled ten. 

What was that she had heard? No echo; it came before the 
town clocks had struck. 

There was, a little way off, a steep path—almost a slide—down 
the cliff of chalk. She went to the place, and descended cautiously. 
Her heart was sick with fear. 

She reached the bottom, and there she stole along with her 
lantern near the ground before her, fearing greatly what she 
might see irradiated by the yellow light. 

Her heart stood still, and every drop of blood was arrested in her 
arteries. Within the circle of light was a foot in boot with brass 
eyelet holes for the laces. She knew the boot; it belonged to 
Dick. She uttered a cry and raised the lantern, and it threw its 
halo over the little man, lying huddled among the chalk lumps, 
- hugging something. 

She stooped, she touched, she called, she kissed him. He 
took no notice. His eyes were closed, but his lips slightly moved, 
and one hand that clutched a piece of paper was lifted, and the 
paper thrust in her face, much as once she had thrust the un- 
ravelled stocking in his. But she did not look at the paper. 

What should she do? She was a woman of nerve and strength 
in emergency. Should she leave him there, and run for assist- 
ance? She could not; no, she would not do that. He was a 
little man, and she a strong, tall girlk She bent to him, put 
her arms under his body, and lifted and carried him away. 

She carried him through the old quarry. She paused at 
intervals and panted. Then she went on again. She came out 
into the road. She must go some way round to reach her cottage, 
must pass Ben Polson’s strawberry field, and Joseph Ruddle’s 
shop, and Sam Underwood’s farmhouse. Should she halt at any 
of these and ask for help? She set her teeth; she toiled on. She 
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had left the lantern in the quarry; she could not carry that as 
well as her husband. No, she would seek no help. No! along 
that road she had driven in the carriage and pair which had so 
troubled Dick because he could not pay for it—the carriage and 
pair for which the hat had been sent round. No, no,no! She 
would carry him all the way. Hecould not be better than in her 
arms; she would traverse, bearing him, every step of that road 
over which she had driven scorning him in her heart. 

The night was dark. No one was in the road, no one in the 
lane when she reached that. She halted at the kiln, and as she 
was exhausted, carried her burden within, and sat on the ground 
with him lying across her knees. 

She had matches with her. She struck one, and it flared up. 
His eyes were open now. She saw that he was looking at her, 
and again he thrust the paper that he clutched towards her, and 
a smile broke on his face. 

‘Dick! O dear, dear Dick! Speak tome! Forgive me! O 
Dick, speak, speak !’ 

Then he said, ‘ Moth !—A carriage and pear, etceterer—sottled,’ 
closed his eyes, and the lucifer went out. 

He had held tightly to him all this while the presentation 
clock ; it was a clock that would go in any position, and it had 
gone in spite of the fall. As Jesse carried the little man, she had 
felt or heard the tick, tick, tick against her own heart, and had 
thought at first it was the counter-beat of his. Now, in the dark- 
ness, as the lucifer expired, the clock stopped, stopped as the light 
went out, stopped as he said ‘ Sottled.’ 

In the stillness, in the vault of the kiln-mouth, she listened 
for his breath, but could not hear it. She stooped to his heart, 
laid her ear against it, and heard nothing. That piece of mechanism 
was stopped also. She unloosed, in the dark, his red neckerchief, 
the kerchief with which he had dried her tears in that same kiln- 
mouth, when in his kindly considerate way he had called her sobs 
‘hickups.’ She sobbed now, and none tried to stay her sobs. She 
wept now, and no hand was extended to wipe away her tears. 


IX. 


Ar the refreshment stall of the junction to the new line, some 

time after what has been related, might be seen a young woman 

in black with wonderfully light hair, so light as to be nearly if not 
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quite silver, a young woman with a beautifully delicate, pure com- 
plexion ; one with an expression of sadness on her face, but with that 
sadness tinged with a certain sweetness, the sweetness of humility 
and modesty. The guards, and the young men who came to the bar, 
never ventured on any familiarity with her, but always treated her 
with deference, and addressed her as ‘ Mrs. Duck.’ <A year passed, 
and then, one day between trains, when the girls were away, and 
only Moth was there, Sam Underwood came into the refreshment 
room. He looked round, saw that no one was within earshot, 
leaned across the counter, and said, ‘ Moth!—I mean Mrs. Duck | 
—what do you say? Will you take me now? I’m well off; and 
we'll have a splendid wedding and a carriage and pair.’ 

She shook her head. 

‘ My first carriage and pair is not yet paid for.’ 

‘ Indeed—I know it is.’ 

‘Yes, the host of the “Blue Boar” is satisfied. But I still 
owe it to Dick.’ 

No, she would not have Sam Underwood. No, nor Joseph 
Ruddle, when he asked. No, nor Ben Polson, when he came for 
the same purpose. And when Mr. Parkinson hung about the bar 
and asked for a glass of bitter, or a nip of cherry brandy, and 
looked tender things, did she encourage him to make any further 
advance? No, not by a sign. 

On All-Hallow E’en the old head-keeper, Finch, came to look 
in on her at her lodging. 

‘ Mrs. Duck,’ he said, ‘now I understandit. That lead-running 
was not all gammon. The second heart after all was broke—that 
is, all its pride and hardness gave way. The shell was broke.’ 

She liked to talk to Finch as to a father; he had known her 
from a child. She told him how troubled poor Dick had been 
because he had incurred debts—especially about the wedding con- 
veyance—through her pride; and how she thought about the 
wrong she had done him, and grieved over it. 

‘Mrs. Duck—Moth,’ said he, ‘ Dick was the gentlest and most 
forgiving creetur there ever was; what was that paper he thrust 
on you as he died ? 


‘“ A Carridge and Pear, Etceterer, 
Sottled ?” 


What is “Etceterer”? Everything between you scored off— 
sottled. He bore no grudges—not Dick !—sottled !’ 
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THE simple people of Elba, from the mayors of the towns to the 
peasants among their vines, were naive enough to believe Napo- 
leon’s assertion that he had chosen that island for his residence 
because of its genial climate and their gentle manners. They 
fancied that he was weary of the turmoil of so responsible a State 
as the French Empire, and that, like Charles V. or Diocletian, he 
longed to end his days in peace in some quiet nook of the world. 
Their joy was extreme. They regarded him as ‘a Messiah sent 
by Providence’ to enrich them and make them happy. From 
the moment when the news of their impending good fortune (as 
they esteemed it) reached them, they were puffed with pride 
and self-gratulations to a ridiculous degree. The Vicar-General 
of Elba issued an inflated proclamation to the lesser clergy and all 
the faithful, of which the following extract is a sample:—‘ The 
island of Elba enters into the rank of the nations, and the smallness 
of its territory is ennobled by the name of its ruler... . When 
his Royal and Imperial Majesty chose this island for his repose, 
he declared to the world that he loved us with a peculiar affection. 
This land will be flooded with wealth, and people will hasten to 
our shores from all parts to see a hero. Before setting foot on 
the land he has announced our destiny and our happiness. “I 
will be a good father,” he has said. ‘Be ye good children!” ... 
Beloved faithful, what words of tenderness! what benevolent 
sentiments! How vast the hopes we may have of our coming 
good fortune!’ &c., &e. The Vice-Prefect of the island declaimed 
in tones of as high a pitch. ‘ Yesterday occurred the happiest 
event that could possibly dignify the history of our island. Our 
august sovereign and Emperor, Napoleon, has arrived among us. 
. . « Listen to the first memorable words he has deigned to 
address to you all, in the persons of the officials who repre- 
sented you—“I will be a good father to you. Be ye good 
children! ... .”’ 

Elba, as all the world knows, is but a puny island, distant about 
twelve miles from the port of Piombino. Its shape is very irregular, 
the contour of it being singularly like the outline of an eagle 
with expanded wings. The eagle’s beak may then well indicate 
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the position and harbour of Porto Ferraio, the capital. The 
island is about sixty miles in circumference. It is mountainous 
throughout. The highest point, Monte Capanna, is some 3,600 
feet above the sea. In places the hills fall to the shore more 
gradually than‘elsewhere. On these prolonged slopes, and at their 
bases, the townlets and villages are built among the vines. Elba’s 
climate is certainly very agreeable in winter and spring ; but the 
manners of the people must have deteriorated since Napoleon’s 
time, for Elba is the only country I know in which a peasant 
passes another in the byeways without the exchange of a ‘ good- 
day.’ 

"he scene of Napoleon’s landing at Porto Ferraio was a curious 
one. He had taken the municipality by surprise, so that the pro- 
posed decorations and triumphal arch vere incomplete. Eighty 
pounds sterling had been voted for these preparations, and the 
council had also decreed that forty pounds should be expended 
in the purchase of suitable furniture for the palace which was set 
apart for him. Sut if their means were small, the Elbans’ hearts 
were warm. Napoleon was met onthe mole by the mayor and 
corporation, the Vicario and other clergy. The people crowded 
round the harbour, and waved bunting from their windows. The 
keys of the city were offered to him in a silver dish by the mayor. 
He did but touch them with his fingers. His troops then escorted 
-him through the little piazza of white houses with green jalousies, 
now known as Piazza Cavour, into the adjacent Piazza (Vittorio 
Emanuele), by one side of which is the plain little cathedral of 
the city. Here a ‘Te Deum’ was sung with.enthusiasm. Napo- 
leon stood throughout the function, with bent knees, and a far- 
away look. He was afterwards presented with a map of the island. 
Then he lunched, mounted his white horse ‘ Tibertin,’ and rode 
out_of the battlemented little town to see something of this residue 
ofhis great empire. 

The Vicario’s vision of the opulence that was to come upon 
Elba, with the Emperor, was illusive. The revenue of the island, 
all told, was only 387,000 francs. Of this, as soon as the figures 
were before him, Napoleon devoted 200,000 francs to public 
works, such as roads and fortifications. The balance’ was little 
enough for the maintenance of a court and the several hundred 
soldiers of the Old Guard who had followed him into exile. By 
the Treaty of Fontainebleau, an annual allowance of 2,000,000 

_franes was allowed to him. But he received not a franc of this, 
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and had he not carried with him a sum of 3,400,000 francs, he 
would have been at the mercy of the Elbans for the means of 
existence. As it was, he did not eke out his funds very judiciously. 
Had his mother kept the bag, the Elba establishment might have 
held out for two or three years instead of less than one year, 
and Waterloo been postponed. During the first few months, he 
seldom passed a child or a peasant in the road without a brief 
inquisitorial chat, which ended in the gift of a couple of gold 
pieces. He gave ragged boys money to buy clothing, and little 
girls napoleons in exchange for flowers. Such lavishness could 
not last. Retrenchment had to be the order of the day. Thus, 
at length, the worthy, astonished Elbans found such burdens of 
taxes laid upon them as they had never dreamed of. At Capo- 
liveri, indeed, there was a revolt. The people entrenched them- 
selves in.their village, and took up stones of resistance against the 
tax collector. ‘So Capoliveri wants to make war with me!’ 
exclaimed Napoleon, with a brisk air, when he heard of this. 
But, upon reflection, Capoliveri yielded to the bidding of the victor 
of Marengo. 

Until Napoleon bought the country property of San Martino, 
his life in Porto Ferraio must have been very dreary. His 
‘Palazzo,’ as it was called, was a common white building of two 
stories, erected on the naked rock, and looking down upon the 
inner harbour of the town. Beyond the Saline rise some low 
scrub-covered hills, and above them, on the west, one sees the 
craggy summits of Monte Capanna, about fifteen miles distant. A 
fair prospect enough, and coloured nowadays rather brightly by the 
green-capped convicts who work and dredge by the grim hulks of 
the fort. Buthow it must have bored him! And with what relief, 
doubtless, he would turn his eyes, north and east, towards the 
purpled hills of the mainland and the shipsat sea! But he made 
the best of the life. For a couple of hours every evening, he kept 
open house for the notables of the place and their wives. He 
talked with them in his laconic way until nine o’clock, when he 
retired to bed. 

San Martino brightened his life considerably. It is a seques- 
tered little house, brown, with red tiles, set in a dimple of the 
hills, and about four miles from Porto Ferraio. Mournful cypresses 
and pines shadow the slopes immediately around it, but wild 
thyme, cistus, and other scrub mat the upper part of the hills, and 
vineyards slant from the house towards the level. The view from 
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it seawards is enchanting. When he lay in bed, Napoleon could 
see the russet and blanched buildings of the capital projected upon 
the blue water, like an islet, and Italy beyond. The garden 
behind the house was a favoured resort of his in his meditative 
moments. A waterbrook gurgles through it. By the side of itis 
a marble seat, under some umbrageous laurels. Here Napoleon 
idled away many an hour; and here, in a noonday dream, he mur- 
mured ‘Marmont .. . traitre,’ telling how his thoughts ran. 

It is a hot bit of country between San Martino and Porto 
Ferraio. High trees are notin this part of Elba. The workers in 
the fields wear straw hats of prodigious diameter, their heads 
looking like mere pearls in oyster shells; and the low hedges of 
prickly pear and aloes give the land an African cast. To mend 
matters, Napoleon planted the road with mulberry trees. One 
day some one cut down nearly all these trees. The culprit was 
haled before him. ‘Tell me the truth, and I will not punish 
you,’ said Napoleon. - ‘It was I who cut them down,’ said the 
man. ‘And why? Did I not plant them for you and your 
fellow-countrymen, who know their value?’ ‘I wanted to cut 
them down just because it was you who had planted them,’ replied 
the rogue. ‘Be off,’ said the Emperor, ‘ but do not cut down any 
more trees.’ 

In fact, Napoleon was not much feared in Elba. A servant 
robbed him of twenty thousand francs. Him also he put to the 
question in like manner: ‘Why did you do it?’ ‘I saw the gold, 
and had never before seen somuch. What could I do—a poor man, 
the father of a large family? What would your Majesty have 
done in my place? Would you have taken it?’ The Emperor 
laughed and dismissed him, content to recover ten thousand 
francs of the twenty thousand. At another time, an old woman 
refused to sell him some land he wanted for public purposes. He 
offered her twice its value. ‘No; the land is mine, and I will 
not sell it,’ replied the dame. He left the obstinate old creature 
to herself, nor troubled her further. Among the workmen he 
employed at San Martino was one named Lambardi. This 
man took a more than professional interest in his master. He 
could read, too, and when Napoleon interrogated him about his 
studies he had the wit to tender sensible observations upon the 
great man’s battles and the conduct of his generals, which formed 
the subject of his studies. Napoleon amused himself with the 
man until one day he caught him slyly sketching his profile, 
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Then, taking him by the hair, which he playfully pulled, he said, 
‘Ah, my little gentleman, so you are stealing, are you ?’ 

Who can say whether Napoleon was at this time really as 
apathetic about the future as he seemed to be? He certainly 
had his moods of ambition. No less certainly there were 
moments when an earthquake under his feet could hardly have 
roused him. There are they who see profound dissimulation in 
his every casual word and deed. If he drank a glass of wine in 
the cottage of a peasant, it was to gain the peasant’s good will. 
He smiled at the women to win their husbands. His gracious 
words to beggar-boys and ne’er-do-wells were insidious cajoleries 
by which he hoped to get their poor bodies to sacrifice upon fields 
as yet unstained by the blood of battle. 

Be this as it may, one thing is sure—that he was almost daily 
kept in mind of the vast power that still lay in the sound of his 
voice and his Titanic reputation. He was deluged with letters 
from Italy, urging him to try on the Italian crown. The spies 
who surrounded him thought they saw through him: ‘ Though he 
feigns to be very tranquil,’ writes one of them to his employers in 
Florence, ‘ he lives truly in astate of anguish. He is continually 
creating only to destroy, and destroys promptly to create afresh ; 
and his volcanic head is so constituted that he gives peace 
neither to himself nor his friends. To-day letters ; to-morrow war.’ 
The following words of his to Colonel Campbell were, of course, 
from this standpoint, a part of his feigning: ‘I think of nothing 
outside my little island. I live for the world no longer. I am 
a dead man. I concern myself only with my family, and my 
household, my cows and my mules.’ 

But as the days wore on, and the Imperial exchequer shallowed 
ominously, we can hardly doubt that new energy came, perforce, 
upon the Emperor. He saw himself at bay once more. Then it 
was that he countenanced the Italian conspirators, studied their 
plots, and thought in earnest of playing the stern good angel of a 
united Italy. ‘In France I have been the colossus of war. In 
Italy I will become the colossus of peace.’ France was not yet 
ripe for his re-appearance. Noone could say that it ever would be 
so. But time and the misgovernment of the Bourbons by-and-by 
put the trump cards into his hands; and Italy was then neglected 
for the greater country that still held his heart pre-eminently. 
By the light of recent publications, one learns how passionately the 
‘Italians besought him toheadthem. But they erred in attempting 
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to tie his hands while they honoured him. ‘Itis necessary, Sire,’ 
they told him flatly, ‘to give up, once and for all, and in all sincerity, 
that system of universal carnage which attends upon conquests.’ 
This condition accepted, they had the fullest trust in him. ‘Say 
to us as God said when He made light. Say, “ Let Italy be, and 
she shall be.”’ To the very last, with remarkable duplicity, 
Napoleon allowed these Italians to think that he was with them 
heart and soul. The news that he had evaded Elba thrilled them 
with the joy of expectation. They had no doubt that he was 
going Romewards, to depose the Pope and create their nation. 
And bitter indeed was their disappointment when they learnt that 
France had the prior and all-absorbing claim upon him. 

During the later months of his life at San Martino, Napoleon 
had to suffer the visits of a multitude of inquisitive tourists. 
Some paid him homage as a hero, and some did but stare at him. 
Of these visitors the majority were English. It is reckoned that 
not fewer than a thousand of our countrymen thus put themselves 
in his way. The Emperor, as may be supposed, did not love 
Englishmen in the abstract, but he was singularly patient in 
giving them audience, and consenting to be on view to them, and 
to their sisters and wives, who begged and prayed to accompany 
them into the great man’s presence. One day it is a party of 
seven—including a ‘miledi.’ They arrive from Livorno, attire 
themselves in their best clothes, and send their cards to General 
Bertrand. An interview is arranged for the following day, when, 
again in their best clothes, they drive to San Martino, and spend 
an hour with Napoleon in his garden. At another time a War- 
wickshire (Birmingham ?) merchant named Richards sues for an 
audience for himself and his sister. He is told that the Emperor 
is not visible, and that his Majesty is especially indisposed to see 
a stranger who has no motive for calling save curiosity. But Mr. 
Richards and his sister are not to be dismissed inthis way. After 
a while the gentleman is informed that the Emperor will see him 
at eight o’clock in the evening. Not a word is said about his 
sister. However, he takes her with him, though of course she is 
not admitted to the Emperor. Mr. Richards is very affably 
received. Without preface, Napoleon asks him where he comes 
from. ‘ Warwickshire,’ replies he. ‘Where is that?’ asks the 
Emperor. ‘It is exactly in the middle of England.’ ‘ And what 
is your business?’ ‘I deal chiefly in manufactured goods,’ ‘Do 
you trade much with Italy?’ ‘Pretty well... .’ This lasts for 
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a quarter of an hour, when Mr. Richards insinuates a word about 
his sister. The Emperor does not take the hint. But before the 
interview ends he delights the lady by receiving her. The noise 
of his carriage-wheels at length closes the scene. The Emperor 
bows, and the tourists withdraw, edified, it is probable, more 
than Napoleon himself. 

But not all the Emperor’s visitors were so harmless as Mr. 
Richards and his sister. A man was one day seen prowling in the 
precincts of the estate. Napoleon caught sight of him. ‘I do not 
like his face,’ he said, and he gave orders to seize the man. They 
found weapons upon him, and he confessed that he was a paid 
emissary from Corsica, sent to kill Napoleon. Here again the 
Emperor’s extraordinary leniency was shown: the ruffian was 
allowed to go scot free. 

A luckless Mameluke servant of his fared worse. The Emperor 
had fallen asleep at his desk, to which he had repaired, as he was 
wont, in the night. While he slept, the Mameluke entered the 
room, to tend the candles. The Emperor suddenly awoke, saw the 
man stooping over the lights, fancied that he was an assassin, and 
shot him dead with a pistol. This poor fellow’s successor used to 
say that he was always in terror of the like fate. Such an accident 
would no doubt deeply affect the mind of acommon man; but 
Napoleon the fatalist was not likely to suffer many of the pangs 
of remorse. 

San Martino is of course the show-place of Elba for the traveller 
of these days. No sooner does a stranger appear before the assem- 
bled public on the mole of Porto Ferraio than he is marked down 
as a prey by several men with ancient, tormenting vehicles, who 
by-and-by call at his hotel, and constrain him to yield to their 
designs. Before Napoleon’s arrival in Elba, the hotel of Porto. 
Ferraio was ‘ The Great Britain.’ Afterwards it took the sign of 
‘The Bees,’ which it continues to hold, the Emperor having made 
six bees on a white field the national colours of the island. It is 
a large, rambling place, in which the visitor may go much astray 
in the search for his bed. To me it is otherwise memorable for 
the huge bouquets of sweet flowers which studded its public rooms, 
and brightened the mess-table of the half-dozen military who ate 
their meals in it. From its windows one gazes into a spacious 
paved piazza. Here the swallows swish to and fro, lowering as 
the day dies. When it is dusk the band may play, while the 
citizens gossip over their coffee in the open. And when it is dark 
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the lively mosquito carols into the inn, to see what new dish 
Providence has sent him by that day’s mail steamer. 

In the morning, one drives to the villa, and is fortunate to 
reach it without a bruise. The horse, a thing of bones, carries 
you off with a whirl and a racket. It is as if both driver and 
beast are determined to give you not a moment in which you may 
quietly reflect upon their very unseemly car, and their perilously 
fragile harness of frayed ropes and rotten leather. You are hurried 
along at such a speed that you fail to notice the suggestive eagle 
cut in the vane of the cemetery church, which you pass by the 
way; and a multitude of other pleasant trifles escape you. But 
at the gate of the villa you bound thankfully to the earth, and 
perchance hear the cuckoo, soft and low, among the pines, even as 
Napoleon heard it, for the gladdening of his heart. 

By the gate of the villa is a weathered sentry-box, a make- 
believe. Though it is painted in tri-colour, it is but a piece of 
stage furniture. It never saw Napoleon. I doubt if it ever held 
a nodding sentinel, or aught else of life except the big black ants 
which come and go in a maze of purposeless industry through the 
gaping chinks of its boards. 

The villa itself is beyond, at the end of an aventle of oleanders 
and myrtles. The stately white pile which first meets the eye is 
more modern than Waterloo. It was built by a Demidoff, when 
. a prince of that exalted house owned San Martino; and hither 
were brought a multitude of things more or less associated with 
Napoleon and his career. It was also emptied by a Demidoff. 
For, the collector dying, his property passed to other hands, and 
the Napoleonic relics went under the hammer, and were dispersed, 
in spite of vigorous protest from many. The great white pile which 
serves as a broad base for the historical San Martino is therefore 
void. ‘Cosa vergognosissima’ (a most shameful thing !), says the 
courteous lady of San Martino when she refers to the Demidoffs ; 
and one cannot but agree with her. 

However, in spite of this, Napoleonic reminders are not want- 
ing here. The high iron gate of the courtyard (grassy with dis- 
use) before the museum is a martial casting of spears, surmounted 
by a flourish of eagles and embodied zigzags, for lightning. On the 
pediment of the portico is the initial N, repeated several times, 
and stone eagles are seen with spread wings beyond, That 
famously mendacious Napoleonic motto ‘ Ubicunque felix’ also 
catches the eye. The house proper is above. We enter the little 
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shrubbery ; pass some orange trees on the way up to it; and 
pause by the trees while the carman whispers, and grins, and 
drinks a cup of wine with the maids under pretence of ascertaining 
whether the master or the mistress of the house is within. 

The historic rooms are soon seen. Napoleon’s bed-chamber is 
but some fifteen feet square, with a ceiling painted in a pattern 
of bees and crosses of the Légion d’Honneur. The iron bedstead 
is the one he slept on. It is short for a tall man, but was long 
enough for him. Adjacent is the reception room in which Mr. 
Richards and others talked with the long-suffering man. These 
two rooms look to the front. upon an artificial terrace and a pocket 
garden, in the middle of which a fountain casts its waters upon a 
terra-cotta bust of Napoleon. As I have said, they also look out 
on Porto Ferraioand Italy. When Napoleon was here, he planted 
two trees before the house. The one has grown thick and tall, so 
as to obscure the view; but the other has gone into strange hands 
along with the treasures of the museum. The dining-room is in 
the rear of the house. It is now called the Egyptian room, from 
its decoration of sphinxes, and columns like those of Thebes. It 
has the singular and refreshing feature of a fountain in its midst, 
with goldfish and aquatic plants. One may readily people this, 
the largest chamber of San Martino, with the forms of the Emperor, 
his sister Paulina, the canny mother, Madame Letitia, General 
Bertrand, and General Drouot; and one may fancy their con- 
troversy early in 1815, when the household finances were seriously 
reduced, and the wine cellar had to be plenished with cheap native 
wines instead of the Bordeaux and Burgundy which were more 
welcome to their palates. Its ceiling is certainly low for the 
comfort of such active minds as theirs. But the rose garden and 
myrtles visible through its French windows are cheerful to the eye, 
and the perfume of pines and orange blossom is graciously wafted 
hither. The rooms of the generals, Bertrand and Drouot, are in 
no way remarkable, and might have been slept in by you or me. 
The one looks vigilantly to the front, the other, no less vigilantly, 
to the back. The ladies’ apartments are upstairs. Briefly, San 
Martino is a sufficiently elegant little country residence for a 
retired chandler or an esthetic cheese-factor, though but a poor 
cottage for an emperor. 

Besides Porto Ferraio and San Martino, Napoleon had a third 
residence in Elba. This might euphoniously be called his shoot- 
ing-box, though he shot nothing (not even a Mameluke) from it, 
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or in its vicinity. In the course of his rides about the island, he 
was not likely to let Monte Capanna escape him. He made his 
horse carry him to the top of it, which is more than an ordinary 
man like myself would care to do. Indeed, the attendants who 
essayed to follow his example had some unpleasant falls, and 
found it better to trust to their legs. 

From Monte Capanna one. enjoys a view of the kind called 
‘boundless.’ All Elba is spread like a chart below us. On one 
side of the island is Corsica, with its dark mountains massed with 
snow in May, and its long northern cape like the spike of a sword- 
fish. Monte Cristo’s pyramid of rock, unpeopled save by goats, 
lies to the south, and makes the fancy sigh for the diamonds 
Dumas interred in its caves. Pianosa, a settlement of about six 
hundred convicts, is nearer Elba, in the same direction. It seems 
as flat as the fens, and as much cultivated. In shape it is 
singularly bifurcated. One may compare it to a big letter V. It 
was to Pianosa that, for the sake of the grass, Napoleon sent most 
of the horses of his Old Guard when he came to Elba, It was 
also during a voyage to this islet in a fishing-boat that the 
Emperor showed how his imperial spirit was uncurbed by exile. 
A gale sprang up; the waves rose high; and the master of the 
craft spoke of turning back while yet he could. ‘It is impossible 
to go on, Sire,’ he said. ‘Impossible!’ echoed Napoleon. ‘I do 
-not perceive the impossibility. Proceed!’ It was a hard tussle, 
but eventually the boat touched the shore. ‘ Do not be so ready 
with your “ Impossibles,”’ remarked the Emperor, with a smile of 
reproof, as he landed. A like use of the same word made him 
persist in riding to the summit of Capanna. He did not know 
that the Elbans were fond of the word, which in their mouths 
merely meant that an undertaking was difficult. In addition to 
Pianosa, Corsica, and Monte Cristo, Capraia to the north-west and 
Gorgona to the north, stand conspicuous in the blue. A clear day 
also displays Sardinia, though it is hard to detach that island from 
Corsica, its close neighbour. Italy, for many a mile, and sundry 
islets, which may be nameless, complete this admirable prospect 
from the granite boulders which cumber the crest of Capanna. 

This part of Elba is not exactly smiling, from an agriculturist’s 
point of view, but as a signal-station nothing could be better. 
Moreover, it offered to Napoleon what he could not, in San Martino, 
secure for himself—perfect: seclusion. For none but the most 
obdurate of tourists would toil after him from one end of the 
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island to the other, and then scale a mountain, unless he were sure 
of a welcome. Here, then, among the crags, the bare, steep 
inclines of rocks, myriads of dwarf pansies, white anemones, and 
many a wiry mountain herb, Napoleon had a shed erected, and 
divided into half-a-dozen compartments, for himself, Bertrand, 
and an attendant. A tent also was pitched near the trunk of an 
old chestnut tree. Thus, from August 23 to September 14, the 
Emperor lived in the mountain air. For hours at a time he sat 
in the shade of the chestnut tree, looking across towards Corsica, 
now and then scanning with a telescope this or that little craft 
that tracked its way through the waters, 

One day something happened to disturb the calm routine of 
life on the mountain. The Emperor had again and again swept 
the horizon with his glass. It was apparent that he expected to 
see something which failed him. Suddenly he bade Bernotti, his 
orderly, speed down to Porto Ferraio, prepare a four-horsed carriage 
and three saddle-horses, take them to a certain part of the shore 
near the capital, and follow the instructions of General Bertrand. 
The sun was already about to set. The man did not, therefore, 
reach the place indicated until eleven o’clock at night. He was 
just in time. A Genoese sloop approached the island. Shortly 
afterwards two ladies, a little boy, and a Polish colonel landed 
from it. Bertrand received them, and stood bareheaded under the 
moon while speaking to the ladies. Then one of the ladies and 
the boy stepped into the carriage, the other lady and the soldier 
mounted horses, and, accompanied by Bertrand, the whole party 
made for Marciana, the townlet at the foot of Capanna. They 
were halfway when the Emperor himself, on his white horse, and 
with several attendants, met them. It was pitch-dark by this. 
The Emperor at once joined the lady in the carriage, and they 
continued their journey. At Marciana the lady and thedittle boy 
took horse, and the cavalcade began to climb the mountain. How 
they did it in the dark I, for one, cannot conceive. It is at any 
time arduous enough, and not without its moments of peril. 
Some of the party were thrown, but no one was burt. However, 
at three o’clock in the morning, the ‘ Hermitage,’ as it was called, 
was reached. ‘Madame, behold my palace!’ said Napoleon, un- 
covering, and indicating his tent. 

This occurred in the night of the 1st of September. The 
visitors stayed on Monte Capanna until the evening of the 3rd. 
Then, at nine o’clock in the night, the return journey was begun 
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with the same secrecy, Napoleon descending the mountain with 
his guests as far as the sea-shore. During the intervening two 
days and nights, the lady and Napoleon were closeted together ; 
nor did she once show her face outside the ‘ Hermitage.’ The 
boy, however, was allowed to climb about the rocks. 

Such an incident, so dramatically contrived, hugely excited 
the spies in Elba, especially as their victim had for a week or 
more been out of their way. They wrote to their respective chiefs, 
and had no doubt that this visitor was the Empress herself, Maria 
Louisa of Austria. They argued, therefore, that great events were 
brewing. 

But they were wrong. The lady was a beautiful Pole, the 
Countess Walewska, whom Napoleon had met for the first time at 
Warsaw in 1807; and the little boy was her son by the Emperor. 
It is said of her that she had given him a gold ring enclosing a 
lock of her fair hair, and with the inscription—‘ When you cease 
to love me, do not forget that I love you.’ The devoted woman, 
hearing that Maria Louisa was not with her husband in Elba, had 
travelled thither to offer him her own loving attentions. But, 
out of regard for the Empress, whom he believed to be detained 
on the continent against her will, Napoleon would not let her stay 
with him. He probably had some affection for this lady even in 
1814, for when his orderly rejoined him on the night of her 

. departure, he found him seated by the chestnut tree with a sad 
expression on his face, as he leaned with his cheek resting in his 
right hand. 

The tourist in Elba may by all means be advised to drive to 
Marcianafrom Porto Ferraio. Apart from Napoleonic reminiscences, 
it is a genial experience. The road (made out of the 200,000 
francs which the Emperor set aside from his Elba revenue for 
public works) winds round the hills, now high, among gorse, heath, 
and flowery scrub, where the bees buzz with a riot as if the land 
were in truth their principality, and now skirting the sea. It is 
not an excellent thoroughfare, but the Elbans go over it at a great 
pace. ‘Get on, devil!’ is the local phrase by which a horse is 
adjured to do its best; and, though it is ill-sounding, it seems 
effective. 

The little village of Prochio stands on a shallow inlet halfway 
between the two towns. It was here that Napoleon met the 
Countess Walewska. The modern traveller may remember it for 
its thick, luscious wine, of which, if his stomach will let him, he 
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can purchase a pint for fivepence. A placard on the outer wall of 
its ‘cabaret’ gave me some amusement. It wasa pathetic appeal 
from the mayor of the district to all householders whom it might 
concern, entreating them never again to send small boys in quest 
of the communal doctor. One may infer that the Elban urchins 
have played pranks on the medical man at one time or another, 
or else have themselves come in need of chirurgical aid by 
stumbling in the night over the sharp rocks on their errands of 
mercy. 

Near Prochio one passes a little iron cross welded into the 
rock. My driver religiously signed himself as we approached it, 
and told how, some years back, a deserter was on this spot shot 
dead by a rifleman. Nearer Marciana than Prochio, we come to 
the ‘tonnara,’ or tunny fishery of Elba. It is on no large scale, 
but at times the sport is good. The Elban net has fewer chambers 
than the nets of Sardinia, where the fishery is much more im- 
portant. The latter, moreover, are carried two or three miles out 
to sea, and are built so that they work upon all the water between 
the body of the net and the coast to which they are attached. 
The profit of this is obvious. At Elba the net is only two or three 
hundred yards from the rocks. Thus an average slaughter in 
Sardinia comprises three or four hundred fish ; whereas in Elba 
forty or fifty is considered a fair haul. 

Leaving the ‘ tonnara,’ we bend round a craggy promontory, 
and see the bay of Marciana below us, with the pink and white 
houses of the town framed by the fresh green of the landward 
vines, The country rises rapidly behind Marciana. Woods of 
olive and chestnut trees grace the mountain slopes; two vermilion 
townlets (Poggio and Castello) nestle amid the chestnuts about 
fifteen hundred feet higher than Marciana, separated from each 
other by a ravine ; and above the townlets the grey stony pinnacles 
of Monte Capanna brood with an appearance of concavity over the 
woods, the vines, and the groups of houses alike. 

It is well to sleep at Marciana, and ascend the mountain the 
next day, as soon after dawn as one pleases. I do not know if 
Marciana possesses an orthodox inn. For my part, I resigned my- 
self to circumstances, and took my driver’s word for it that the 
only inn fit to go to was a private house kept by a female relative 
of his. I laugh when I recall this worthy dame. She was a 
massive, black-eyed creature, with smiles for ever rippling over 
her face like sunshine on a sea, My advent was a surprise to her, 
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but she bore it calmly. She learned my needs for the evening 
dinner, and sat on a stool by the unlit fire and clean hearth of 
Dutch tiles, awaiting the hour to begin her cookery. At four in 
the afternoon I left her in this attitude, softly humming to her- 
self as some outlet for her uncontrollable felicity. At seven o’clock 
I returned to the house, and she had not moved from her stool. 
To beguile the time, she was playing a sort of Italian ‘ Patience.’ 
The cards were spread about on pots and pans and platters, in 
defiance of all order. But, at sight of me, with a merry laugh, she 
gathered them together, and, as her fire was still unlit, and she ex- 
cused herself from lighting it so early in the day, she proposed to 
tell me my fortune with the cards, for pastime. I have no quarrel 
with her as a soothsayer, but her remissness as a cook was lament- 
able. Not until it was the hour for bed did she consent to set 
fire to some sticks, cut up carrots and pumpkins, and begin the 
preparations for a meal which ought to have ended hours ago. 

On the following morning, this lady awoke me betimes with 
her own stentorian voice, and we started for the mountain under a 
cloudless May sky. A carriage road climbs to the couple of red 
townlets among the chestnuts. Thus far, therefore, my guide 
drove me. Our surroundings were exquisite when once we were 
in the woods. The trees are very aged ; many of them had broken 
asunder with decrepitude, and their ruins lay cloaked in lichens 
of bronze and gold. Granite boulders were dispersed about the 
sylvan slopes, and myriads of flowers gemmed the undergrowth 
of ferns and greensward. Add to this the glint of pure sunshine 
through the fresh foliage, the choir of birds, and the murmurous 
fall of brooks from the upper springs of Capanna. No wonder my 
driver, though a demure man of some ten lustres, carolled as we 
rose gradually towards Poggio. 

The two townlets of Poggio and Castello have quite a romantic 
setting. The road winds prodigiously to get at them. When we 
were yet half an hour from them, their rocky bases and lofty walls 
seemed but a stone’s cast over our heads. But at length we emerge 
from the chestnuts, the flowering heaths, and the sweet acacias, 
and, having left Poggio on the other side of the ravine, we attain 
the precincts of Castello. 

This little place has much individuality. It is like a citadel 
rather than the Sunday resort of a number of mere peasants, who 
spend their weekdays afield, and sleep in the tiny white bandbox 
dwellings which so curiously dot the vineyards. But Sunday finds 
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them at Castello, where they go to mass, don their festal clothes, 
and airily sit astride the walls of the town, heedless of the outer 
precipice. Within the town, the appetite of the citizens for 
further elevation above the sea has made them build their houses 
four and five stories high. There are steps everywhere. One 
flight leads to the church ; from the church, another flight carries 
you to the small piazza of the place. Upon such a perch no 
privacy is to be had, unless your house is on the city walls. Then 
the comforts of seclusion go hand in hand with the pains of 
vertigo. 

I was fortunate in visiting Castello on Sunday. The streets of 
staireases were full of people going to mass, while the church 
clanged its bell. The women here prefer the sombre mantilla to 
the lively silks of yellow and sky-blue, which elsewhere in Elba 
adorn the head. The gathering in the church was, therefore, 
rather dull of colour. A big brown dog, of the mastiff kind, who 
also attended mass, was more interesting. The brute yawned and 
stretched itself by the altar rails while the priest officiated, and no 
one thought of ejecting it from the building. 

From Castello, ere the mass was over, we climbed afoot to 
Capanna’s crest, perspiring terribly as soon as we were out of the 
woods. In parts it is a tooth-and-nail affair, and the final scramble 
is very severe. The cairn at the top has a recess, sheltering a 
paper which may be called the mountain’s Visitors’ List. The names 
are but few ; nor is Napoleon’s among them. This deficiency, and 

‘the nature of the ascent, will assuredly confirm the sceptic in his 
fancy that, after all, the Emperor never got to the top of Capanna, 
and that ‘the Hermitage,’ his tent, and the chestnut-tree of 
reflection, were a thousand feet and more nearer the level. 

One thing must not be forgotten. Before leaving the woods, 
we see a little old church of the class Catholics raise to obscure 
saints, whom they honour with special services but once a year. 
This was certainly here when Napoleon was on the mountain. 
One day the Emperor called his orderly, and called him twice ere 
he came. He then appeared in his shirt-sleeves, hurrying out of 
the church. ‘ Where have you been? and what were you doing?’ 
asked Napoleon, looking kéenly at him. ‘I was shaving in the 
church, your Majesty,’ replied Bernotti. ‘What!’ exclaimed 
Napoleon. ‘ Who ever heard of such a thing? Shaving in God’s 
temple! Shame, shame! The man who does not respect his re- 
ligion cannot be a good man. Remember that, my dear Gaillard.’ 
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Gaillard was the Emperor’s familiar name for Bernotti. This 
story bears out the idea that ‘the Hermitage ’ was much below the 
summit of Capanna. 

There is little more to see in Elba than Capanna and San 
Martino, though its iron mines on the east coast are also of some 
attraction. The ordinary visitor will not, like Napoleon, ride to 
and fro about the hills day after day. Indeed, the time came 
when Napoleon had had enough of it. His plans were sealed with 
resolution in February 1815, the eleventh month of his residence 
in the island. His brig, the ‘ Inconstant,’ was then stealthily 
victualled for three months, and other ships were chartered in 
private. The absence at Livorno of Colonel Campbell and his 
frigate made him hasten his departure. And so, at six o’clock in 
the evening of February 26, the little fleet sailed out of Porto 
Ferraio. 

This was a sorry surprise to the Elbans. They were quite in 
the dark about the events in progress. They surmised that Napo- 
leon was off to America, or at nearest to Holland, there to inaugu- 
rate a new empire, of which Elba (as it deserved) was to be an 
influential part. None the less, however, they thought they were 
treated with some ingratitude. ‘ We are left like so many 
writes one dissatisfied citizen to a continental friend. But the 
representative authorities struck a bolder and more tuneful note. 
They felt that a good time was coming. 

‘O happy Elbani!’ cries the proclamation of the General in 
command of the island, ‘ who have had in your bosom this rare 
man, the sublime genius of the century! Your memory will 
always be famous in the world’s annals. Honours and rewards are 
prepared for you... .’ 

The good Vicario, too (who, maybe, had ecstatic visions of the 
Chair of St. Peter’s, when Europe was once again remodelled by 
the Emperor), was not a whit behindhand in rhetoric. Even as he 
had hailed Napoleon’s coming to Elba as an incomparable boon, so 
now, with undiminished trust and energy, he urges his flock, 
‘ inflamed by an eternal holy love for the “ best of sovereigns,” ’ to 
‘shout with all’ their ‘ strength of heart— 


‘ “Long live our august monarch, 
Long live the Emperor Napoleon !”’ 


He also ordered all the churches in the land to unite in a solemn 
‘Te Deum’ for his Majesty’s restoration to his throne. 





A MORNING WALK. 


THOUGH we have said good-bye, 
Clasped hands and parted ways, my dream and I, 
There still is beauty on the earth and glory in the sky. 


The world has not grown old 


With foolish hopes, nor commonplace nor cold, 
Nor is there any tarnish on the happy harvest gold. 


Spent was the night in sighing, 
In tears and vain regrets, heartache and crying— 
Lo! breaks the windy azure morn with clouds tumultuous flying ! 


Life is not all a cheat, 
A sordid struggle trite and incomplete, 
When sun and shadow flee across the billows of the wheat ; 


When upward pierces keen 
The lark’s shrill exultation o’er the sheen 
Of the young barley’s wavy fleece of silky silvery green. 


Did’st think, oh, narrow heart! 
That mighty Nature shared thy puny smart ? 
Face her serene, heart whole heart free, that is the better part. 


Are the high heavens bent 
A vault of snow and sapphire wonderment 
Merely to arch, dull egotist, thy dismal discontent ? 


Would’st pour into the ear 
Of the young morn the thoughts that make thee drear, 
View the land’s joyous splendour through the folly of a tear? 
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The boon thou hast not had— 
"Tis a slight trivial thing to make thee sad 
When with the sunshine and the storm God’s glorious world is 
glad. 


"Tis guilt to weep for it! 
When blithe the swallows by the poplars flit, 
Aslant they go, pied cloven gleams thro’ leavage golden lit ; 


Whiie breezy purples stain 
The long low grassy reaches of the plain 
Where ashen pale the alders quake before the hurricane. 


Ah! there are still delights 
Hid in the multitude of common sights, 
The dear and wonted pageant of the summer days and nights. 


The word is not yet said 
Of ultimate ending, we are quick, not dead, 
Though the dim years withhold from us one frail joy coveted. 


Our life is all too brief, 
The world too wide, too wonderful for grief, 
Too crowded with the loveliness of bird and bud and leaf. 


So though we said good-bye 
With bitter futile tears, my dream and I— 
Each slender blade of wayside grass is clothed with majesty ! 





TWO DAYS IN HIS LIFE. 


I, 


HE was a silent-looking man, with light grey eyes, that looked 
coldly at the world, and a thin, smileless face, close-shaven. He 
was a man with whose name many tongues just now were busy; a 
grave charge had been brought against him—some acquitted, more 
condemned him. He was conscious that, here and there, an 
acquaintance passing him avoided meeting his eye; that along 
Pall Mall men in the clubs pointed him out to one another; that 
as he passed he left them discussing the story of the papers, and 
weighing probabilities for and against him. 

Nothing made him hasten. He walked deliberately, with a 
preoccupied, meditative air, up Waterloo Place, along Piccadilly, 
and through some quieter streets, to a small grey house in a 
terrace near Hyde Park. The October afternoon was closing in 
when he reached his destination ; there was a chill, raw feeling 
in the air; the lines of the housetops were obscure in the grey 
wintry evening light. In the house before which he stood no 
blinds were drawn, no lamps were lit; but a fire was burning 
in a downstairs room, and the ruddy dancing light looked warm 
and kindly. 

The maidservant who came to the door admitted him in 
silence. 

‘Is Miss Arthur alone?’ he asked, as he crossed the hall. 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Downstairs?’ he demanded. 

‘In the study—yes, sir.’ 

‘I can find her.’ 

His tone was peremptory, chill, ungenial. He was a man 
who had no atmosphere of cheeriness and kindliness about him. 
Servants who did his bidding did it grudgingly; poor folks who 
came to him ignorantly with sorrowful tales, at the first sight of 
his face, at the first sound of his voice, grew reticent; children 
who stumbled by mistake in his path picked themselves up 
forlornly, with a crushing sense of being annoyances, little 
nuisances in the world. 

He crossed the hall to a room which adjoined the hall—the 
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downstairs room where the firelight was shining—Mary Arthur’s 
study and sitting-room. Mary expected him to-night. It was 
many days now since he had been to see her. Whilst this 
scandal in which his name was involved was new he had stayed 
away, waiting for the issue, waiting for men’s verdicts. Nothing 
had been proved against him, nothing could be proved; but 
suspicion still clung to him. He could not remove men’s sus- 
picions. He had written to Mary, as he had felt bound to do, and 
had offered to release her from her engagement tohim. His 
name was dishonoured; he had no right to ask her to share the 
dishonour ; he set her free. The letter was heroic, the generous 
sentiments it expressed afforded him virtuous satisfaction. And 
to-day Mary’s answer had come. She refused to be released. 
Was she only fit to be a fair-weather wife, to share the ‘ better’ 
with him and desert him when ‘ worse’ days befell? She would 
not accept her freedom. She had been waiting for him—would 
he not come and see her? He had smiled a little as he read the 
answer. It was what he had looked for; all had happened as he 
could have foretold. What was outside his calculations was this 
feeling of trepidation, of doubt and uneasiness, that suddenly 
oppressed him now that his interview with Mary was at hand. 
He paused at the study door and knocked. There was a quick 
movement within the room, and his lips relaxed a little—Mary 
- was eager, then, to meet him. ‘Come in,’ she said;,and the 
voice that invited him was clear and musical. His face, silent- 
looking still, wore a kindlier expression as he entered. 

The study was bright with firelight—warm, cheerful, home- 
like. It was a woman’s room—a room where even disorder had a 
grace of its own and was pleasing. There were low bookshelves 
along the walls, and the shelves were lined with a goodly, motley 
company. Rossetti, spick and span, stood wedged upright by a 
battered, tattered little Burns in a brown plebeian coat; Ruskin 
and John Stuart Mill had space enough and to spare all around 
them, and, for lack of company, slanted sociably to one another; 
Miss Austen in white parchment looked genteel and seemly, but 
it was surely an unkind fate that had robed poor Charlotte Bronté 
in flaunting green and had given her Miss Austen to prop her up- 
right constantly. Above the bookshelves were many pretty odds 
and ends of china and pottery. In one corner of the room was a 
writing-table with papers on it, books lying open, and flowers 
arranged tastefully in a pretty bowl. A piano stood open. A 
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little dainty child’s pinafore lay unfinished on a chair with the 
needle shining in the firelight. 

Fielding’s face flushed as he met Mary. She came silently 
but smilingly towards him, and put her hands in his without a 
word. As he held them, he drew her nearer him, and stooped and 
kissed her tenderly, almost reverently. He wondered at himself 
the while—not for daring to kiss her, but for the reverence of the 
kiss. It was a very silent meeting. But the grey eyes that met 
his said much ; they reproached him, but the reproach was loving ; 
they were full of solicitude, questioning his face to seek signs of 
worry and trouble; they were glad too because he was here. His 
own eyes fell. ; 

‘I knew you would come this evening,’ she said gently. ‘I 
was listening for you.’ 

‘Yes, You bade me come,’ he replied. 

There was a minute’s silence. Mary went to the fire and stood 
before it, looking up at him with sweet womanly solicitude as he 
stood beside her. His eyes travelled over her person approvingly. 
He delighted in her beauty—in that well-shaped brow of hers, 
that delicate cheek and chin, the flowing graceful lines of her 
figure, the gracious poise of her head, the soft abundant hair which 
the firelight touched and made golden. Her face was fair and 
gentle—you saw it once and were ready thenceforth to stake your 
soul on her truth and goodness. A pessimist looking in her eyes 
must think a little better of the world. There was a wonderful 
charm about her, a sweet directness of glance and speech, a quiet 
simple dignity not easy to describe. 

‘I got your letter,’ he said at last—and he looked away from 
her as he spoke at the lights and shadows on the rug at his feet— 
‘your generous letter, Mary. Yes, let me call it generous,’ 

‘ Your letter hurt me,’ returned Mary quickly, in a quiet tone. 
‘ What made you write so? What made you think so badly of me?’ 

‘ Badly—badly of you?’ he repeated vaguely. 

‘I did not understand your letter. If misfortune touches you, 
Geoffrey, it touches me through you. I would not have it other- 
wise. And it could not be otherwise. Youcannot shut me out of 
your sorrows—you cannot even if you wish. Iam glad. Surely 
—surely, Geoffrey, you know that I am glad.’ 

Her eyes were bright with tears as she looked up at him; and 
yet they smiled. He was looking down still at the shadow-pattern 
of the fender on the rug. 
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‘I ought, in spite of your generous wish—I ought to set you 
free,’ he said. He sighed. The woman beside him put her hand 
on his shoulder, with an action of silent, tender protest that he 
understood, and he turned suddenly and drew her close to him; 
he bent to kiss her again, but touched her hair gently, caressingly, 
with his hand instead. 

*I ought to give you up,’ he repeated. ‘I cannot do it, Mary 

-I cannot do it.’ 

‘No, you cannot do it,’ she agreed, with sweetest triumph. 

‘If I could only explain! If I could only prove that this—all 
this—is false ! You will have to take me on trust,dear. I cannot 
prove it. I can prove nothing—nothing.’ 

For a moment she moved aside with a feeling of impatience 
and disappointment. Did he understand her so little, then? 
Could he think that her faith in him’ was so weak a thing that it 
needed props, assurances, proofs that he was not vile? Then, in 
a moment, she relented. The world had treated him so ill that 
he doubted everyone ; he was mistrustful because so sorrowful, so 
deeply injured, so much misunderstood. 

‘I have my proof,’ she said, gently—‘all the proof I need. 
You see, Geoffrey, they do not know you. I know you, dear.’ 

He had turned away abruptly to the window; he made no 
answer now; he was looking away from her, looking absently out 
at the one or two passers-by and the bright lights in the windows 
opposite. For many days past, when men had looked askance at 
him, with doubt in their glances, he had held his head erect, 
walked self-contained amongst them, almost believed in himself. 
He remembered now, with most painful distinctness, that the 
smallest faith in him was faith misplaced. How could he accept 
such faith as hers, let her link her life with his, and make no 
sign? It was too cruel, too mean a thing todo! He had com- 
mitted worse sins perhaps ; but those against whom he had com- 
mitted them had not been like Mary, had never trusted him with 
this foolish trust, had never been pure enough to believe him 
good. Years ago, sometimes, a noble impulse would stir him 
strangely, sway him with a passionate excitement, hold him for 
a minute’s space and make him, in emotion, in righteous intention, 
a hero; there was some such lost feeling stirring him now again; 
his thoughts leaped forward to an heroic purpose, and for a minute 
his heart beat faster, all his pulses throbbed. Next minute the 
impulse was dead ; he looked back at it with a little mental smile. 
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He turned away. slowly from the window and crossed to the sofa 
where Mary sat. 

She was sitting near the fire in the light and warmth, and he 
seated himself beside her. After all, if Mary believed in him, she 
had her reward. Her faith was misplaced, but it made her happy. 
He took her hands in his, and her eyes and lips smiled as she 
raised her face. 

‘What do they all say, Mary ?’ he asked. ‘ Your love is blinding 
you—is that what they tell you? And your faith in me is foolish- 
ness—is that it? Your father would be better pleased if you 
gave me up.’ 

‘No, no! You must not be angry with father—you will bear 
with him, Geoffrey. It is only that he does not understand. He 
wishes us to defer the marriage , 

‘ And you agree ?’ 

‘No—I have told him—lI wish it could be sooner. I wish we 
could be married now—now, to-day—whilst you are worried, 
before all these troubles are forgotten and explained away.’ 

‘And suppose—for the sake of supposition, Mary—suppose 
they are never explained away? Suppose they are never for- 
gotten? Suppose this suspicion against me is never removed ?’ 

‘Oh, but it will be. By-and-by it must be. Sooner or later 
the truth is always known.’ 

But the optimistic promise did not sales him cheerfully. She 
looked at him straight, with trustful, steadfast eyes; it was only 
by a conscious effort that he met her Danek. 

‘And if-the truth is never known,’ she continued after a 
moment, ‘we can still be happy. It is hard for you—oh, it is 
dreadfully hard! I never knew before that the world was so cruel. 
People are blind—unjust! Do not let us talk of it. You bear it 
so bravely, and I—I cannot bear to think of it. It seems foolish 
to talk of myself when you have borne so much; but, oh, I have 
been so wretched—so wretched, Geoffrey! When you did not 
come, and day after day went, it seemed—it seemed as though 
you did not think me strong enough to share your troubles with 
you.’ 

‘It is not a gracious task, Mary, to come to tie one’s burdens 
about those one loves. Even now I hesitate. You are generous. 
But is that any reason why I should accept your sacrifice? I am 
asking you to accept the shadow of my disgrace—do you wonder, 
Mary, that I cannot ask it readily ?’ 
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‘But what is the disgrace?’ she reasoned. ‘ Why should we 
think of it? It is a disgrace which the world has put upon us— 
that is all—and we ourselves know ourselves undisgraced. It isa 
very foolish old world. Let us laugh at it.’ 

‘Yes, we can laugh,’ he agreed. 

‘We are not dependent on its good opinion. What is the 
good or ill opinion of a silly old world that misjudges you ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ he agreed again. But he was agreeing absently ; 
his attention had wandered. For a few minutes he and Mary sat 
side by side in silence. His spirits were very heavy; Mary, 
looking closely at him, recalled her own light and cheery tone 
with a feeling of remorse. 

‘Mary,’ he said suddenly, turning eagerly towards her, ‘ tell 
me—do I make you happy? You have been happier since you 
knew me. You are happy now. Tell me that I make you 
happy.’ 

‘ But you know it,’ she said gravely. 

‘Yes, yes, I know it,’ he repeated. ‘I wanted to hear you say 
it. I shall devote my life to securing your happiness, Mary. I 
will make you happy. I can—and I will.’ 

He spoke as though he needed to reassure himself. When he 
had written his letter to her, yesterday, his words of self-sacrifice 
had been merely words; now, again and again, they came back to 
him as a serious thought. He was guilty, and she believed him 
true. This sin of deceiving her was a meanness which seemed to 
him worse than a sin. He was unworthy even of himself in this 
thing which he was doing. But he would make her happy—yes, 
that was his excuse, in that was his justification. And yet—— 

‘ How long, I wonder, shall I make you happy ?’ he said specu- 
latively, looking fixedly yet absently before him. 

‘How long?’ she repeated. She could not understand his 
mood to-night. But she was very sorrowful and pitiful for him ; 
so many friends had failed him that he doubted even her con- 
stancy. It was natural, she supposed. 

‘By-and-by,’ he continued, ‘when your love wears out, your 
happiness and your faith will wear out too.’ 

She did not answer for a minute. Both his tone and his 
words pained her. Then, after a minute, she looked at him again 
and smiled. ‘When my love wears out, anything may happen,’ 
she said. ‘I grant that. I know nothing about the laws that 
govern the preternatural.’ 
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He was still looking absently and hopelessly away from her. 
She paused for a moment ; then she made another effort. 

‘ Geoffrey, you must believe me,’ she said earnestly. ‘ What- 
ever happens, whatever people say, nothing can touch me, nothing 
can make me alter towards you; nothing could ever for one 
moment make me distrust you. The very saying this seems 
foolish between us two. I am happier, and always must be hap- 
pier, sharing your misfortune than looking on at other people’s 
joys—you must know this so well. Why should I say it, when 
you know it so well already, Geoffrey? As for my doubting you, 
it would not be possible. When I begin to doubt you, I shall 
cease to have faith in all men—I shall doubt God and cease to 
believe in goodness. That will be never, Geoffrey.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ he said quickly, ‘that is right, Mary—that is 
right. No one else believes in me as you do. You are good to 
me. Very just. Very just. Go on believing in me, dear.’ 

‘And our marriage, Geoffrey? Father—father is going to 
talk to you. I hear him coming downstairs now. He will take 
you away—and—and ask you—ask you to persuade me to put our 
marriage off—to wait.’ 

‘And what am I to say ?’ 

‘That I wish it to be—as it was to be—now, in a month. 
Nothing must put it off.’ 

‘No. Nothing shall put it off,’ said Geoffrey. 


ii @ 


‘ You are back early, Mary.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose it is early still—earlier than usual. I have 
been at a good many places—been seen—done my duty most 
thoroughly. You did not join me?’ 

‘No.’ - 

‘You promised, if you recollect. But I did not look out for 
you—I did not expect you.’ 

‘You have not much faith in my promises, Mary, nowadays ?’ 

‘I? Oh, yes. One makes every promise with a mental reser- 
vation that one may break it.’ 

Mary smiled slightly, and Geoffrey sighed. He sat in a 
despondent, weary attitude, his elbow rested on the arm of his 
chair, his forehead bent down against his tightly closed hand. 
The fire burnt low in the grate, the shaded reading-lamp made but 
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a dim light in the long room; Mary drew her soft, silken wraps 
more closely around her and shivered a little. 

She stood before the fire, looking down at it, talking, not 
rapidly, but without many pauses, in a half light, half constrained, 
wholly unamused tone that had become more and more her 
natural tone within the last few months. She smiled now and 
then as she spoke—her smile never for a moment deceived her 
husband into believing that she was merry. It did not soften her 
glance, which had grown cold, critical, keenly observant; it did 
not alter the curve of her lips—a calm, strange little curve, not 
sufficiently aggressive to be cynical, yet somehow suggesting a 
knowledge of the hidden evil of the world and a questioning doubt 
of its more apparent goodness. She held her fan in her hand and 
played with it in an absent way as she went on speaking; but, 
although she toyed with it absently, it emphasised all that she 
said ; she had learned the trick of speaking effectively, of raising 
her shoulders a little to give point to an incredulous remark, of . 
looking up slowly, smiling very slightly, slowly lowering her eyes 
again. Even now, at home, she was an accomplished, much- 
admired woman of the world rather than a happy wife, at ease with 
the man whom she has loved and married. 

‘And what have you been doing all the evening?’ she in- 
quired carelessly at last, looking round for an instant, but without 
much interest in the questioning glance. 

‘ Thinking,’ said Geoffrey briefly. 

She turned away quickly, with a sudden little movement of 
alarm, her face flushing for a moment. 

‘It is not often,’ continued Geoffrey, ‘that I think—about 
myself and you.’ Sk 

‘ Be wiser still,’ said Mary. ‘ Do not think at all.’ 

She smiled again, mirthlessly, as though at some bitter 
thought. And again the tone or the smile struck him chilly, 
remorsefully ; he looked long at her, then sighed once more. 

‘ Mary,’ he said suddenly, ‘there is something I want to say to 
you. Sit down. There is something I want to tell you.’ 

She looked round at him quickly, as she had done before, with 
a nervous expectant glance. ‘Is it a thing that can wait?’ she 
asked—‘ because, if it is, I am tired to-night.’ 

He rose and stood by the fire beside her,resting his arm on t 
mantel-piece, his brow against his hand, and looking down at h@ 
closely as she faced him. 
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‘Very tired, Mary?’ 

‘Oh, rather tired. Every place was crowded, and everyone 
was dull.’ 

She took her foot from the fender and drew herself slowly up- 
right, as though she would move to go; and he put his hand on 
hers to detain her. 

‘You do not wish to listen to me,’ he said accusingly yet ten- 
derly. ‘You put me off. You will not hear me.’ 

‘ No—for both our sakes,’ replied Mary incoherently. ‘ What is 
the good ?—what is the good ?’ 

For a quarter of a minute they stood facing each other, his 
eyes looking entreatingly, passionately, hopelessly into hers, and 
hers looking back at him with despair that was no longer pas- 
sionate. Their eyes told each other the truth now, but not for 
the first time. Months ago she had guessed his secret ; months 
ago, turning suddenly towards her one day and surprising her as 
she glanced at him, he had known that his secret was hers, and 
‘ she had known that he knew that she knew. They had said no 
word to one another. Mary had hid away her knowledge, had 
taken his secret and guarded it as her own, only fearful lest by 
word, or look, or tone, she should reveal it. Her life became a lie 
like his; her only aim was to deceive the world, to allay its sus- 
picions, to lead it away from the truth. Her conscience troubled 
her at first, scruples pricked her; she put them away from her. 
Geoffrey had stood by and watched her and been helpless. 

This had been his punishment. The punishment had been bitter 
unspeakably. The only woman whom he had ever purely loved, the 
only woman whose goodness he had believed in, was dwarfing herself 
daily down to his moral level, and it was he who was dragging her 
down. Two years ago, when he had married Mary, if he could have 
foreseen this punishment being his, he would have deemed it bear- 
able—a pity, but not an inadequate price to pay for the possession of 
Mary herself. But he too had changed in these last two years. For 
a year and a half after his marriage with Mary he had lived in an 
atmosphere of pure thought and simple faith, had looked at life 
through Mary’s eyes, and learnt all unwittingly ‘to find goodness 
beautiful and baseness loathsome, had come to shrink from his own 
past as an unsightly thing that he would like to bury and forget, 
that he dared not think of Mary’sknowing. If the marriage had 
brought moral loss to her, it had been ‘pure gain’ to him. But 
in proportion as he had grown in moral stature so had the possi- 
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bility of retribution grown. To stand by and see Mary lose her 
faith in him, to see the loss of faith in all men and all things that 
came quickly on her knowledge of his unworthiness, to watch her 
drifting away from her old sweet, tender, healthy belief, accepting 
the conventional creed of incredulity, to know her daily growing 
a less good woman, was a punishment that overwhelmed him—that 
had become greater than he could bear. 

He had sat here alone to-night, and had thought things out. 
He must speak openly to Mary. He would no longer ignore her 
knowledge of his secret. He must confess it to her, and no longer 
hide it from the world. At all cost Mary must be saved from this 
necessity of daily, hourly deception. He could only save her by 
courting outward disgrace, and the disgrace which touched him 
must be shared by her and by their child, by all who were near 
him and bore his name. But disgrace honestly and bravely 
borne would not defile her; she could live purely through it, 
hold up her head fearlessly, dare to look the world in the face 
with no secret to make her smiles misleading and her words 


untrue. 
‘ Mary,’ he said, ‘ you know what I want to tell you.’ 


‘ Then do not say it,’ said Mary hastily. ‘ Let me go, Geoffrey. 
I am tired; too tired to hear it. Things—things are better left 


unsaid.’ 
‘But I mean to say it,’ said Geoffrey, almost harshly. ‘That 


old charge against me was true. You have known it. I have 
known that you understood.’ 

Mary had grown very pale; she rested her hands against the 
chimney-piece to steady them; she looked down at them fixedly 
in silence whilst he spoke. He spoke slowly, with little pauses 
between his words, and every word came heavily, and with an 
effort. He stood watching her, never moving his eyes from her 
face, and he watched her still when he had done speaking. For 
half a minute there was silence. Then, without moving or looking 
round at him, she spoke suddenly with passionate bitterness. 

‘Why have you told me?’ she cried. ‘I knew! Yes, I 
knew! What does it matter? How can it mend things to speak? 
I can bear it—I can bear anything—but I will not talk of it. I 
cannot! I will not!’ 

‘Never after to-night, Mary,’ he said gently. ‘Let us face 
things together to-night just once, and decide together what we 


Shall do.’ 
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‘What is there to do?’ retorted Mary. ‘Nothing. What can 
there be to do?’ 

‘That is what I have been trying to think out, trying to 
decide. We must go away where we are less well known. This 
life that we are leading—-that you are leading—cannot go on, 
shall not. We will leave London—go abroad—where you can 
live your own life and be true again.’ 

‘True?’ said Mary wonderingly, and her lips parted in a 
dreary little smile that seemed to stab him. 

For more than a minute they stood in silence ; then Geoffrey 
put down his forehead heavily against his hand, and drew a deep 
painful breath that was almost a groan. 

‘We cannot go back,’ said Mary coldly and steadily at last ; 
‘and to look back, to discuss things, to regret them, is worse than 
useless. We have our life tolive, and our life is—what it is. We 
may as well accept it. We have to live it out as it is, not as it 
might have been.’ 

‘We can make it nearer what it might have been,’ he pleaded 
eagerly. ‘Mary, this is what I want to say; let us face disgrace, 
you and I—you and I together—face it and bear it, and look at 
the world honestly again. Our lives are false—false through and 
through—yours as well as mine. It is so, Mary.’ 

‘Do I deny it? Our lives are alie. Yes, I know it. Let 
them be.’ 

‘We will go away,’ he repeated pleadingly. ‘We will go 
away—live quietly—live a different life. We need not say why 
we go—it will be rightly guessed—everyone will rightly under- 
stand. We shall give up our false position, and you can be 
yourself again—your own true, sweet self, ashamed of nothing, 
living your own good life, with thoughts that all the world might 
know and be better for knowing.’ 

A little pause. 

‘That self is dead,’ said Mary quietly. ‘Such a life as you 
picture would kill me nowadays—send me mad, I think. To 
seek about for one’s dead self would be—a gruesome task. No, 
Geoffrey, I decline.’ 

‘ Mary, you do not understand. I want you to help me, dear. 
I want you to help me to be true, honest with the world. You, 
who were so good, who are so good, dear : 

‘No. Say “were,”’ interposed Mary bitterly. ‘I understand 
you, Geoffrey. I understand all that you would say—all that you 
require. You ask too much. You are cruel to ask it.’ 
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€Mary !’ 

‘Cruel !—cruel!’ repeated Mary passionately, looking up at 
him with angry, accusing eyes, her face flushed, her lips tremu- 
lous with indignation. ‘Do you think of no one but yourself any 
me? Is Jack, little Jack nothing to you? Do you care nothir 
for him—for his future, his good name, his happiness—all the 
Your own child, Geoffrey!—our own child!—and you ca, 
nothing! What does it matter whether we are false if he is 
happy? Our life is a lie—yes, I know it is a lie—and it shall be ‘ 
a lie—for his sake—I say it shall be. I will deceive everyone all 
my life, always, all I can, as cleverly as I know the way— 
always—always. No one shall know. No one shall ever know. 
By-and-by they might reproach him with it! They shall not— 
they never shall. Yes, I am wicked, I know. I choose to be 
wicked—I do not care.’ 

Her words seemed to beat down upon him, their weight 
crushed him ; he bent his head lower against his hand, and his 
fingers tightened across his brow as though they would stop its 
throbbing. For fully a minute after Mary had done speaking the 
room was quiet; the clock on the chimney-piece ticked out the 
moments slowly and loudly one by one. 

‘I have been your evil genius, Mary,’ he cried despairingly. 
‘ You—you who have been all to me—my good angel—you!’ 

Mary’s passion was gone. Her face was pale again; she stood 


' looking drearily down before her, cold, untouched, impassive. 


‘If I have one honest thought, one honest wish,’ continued 
Geoffrey, ‘and sometimes nowadays I have—it is you—you who 
have taught me. Our marriage saved me. And you have been 
sacrificed. My salvation was not worth it—such a sacrifice !’ 

He raised his head wearily and bent it down against his hand 
again. Mary drew herself up a little, checked a sigh, and glanced 
towards him. 

‘How will it all end?’ she asked in a weary tone. ‘If one 
were curious one might wonder. I am not curious. Let us talk 
of something else.’ 





